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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


PLAIN REASONS against JOINING the 


CHURCH of ROME. By RICHARD FREDERICK 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF on 
BEHALF of his NATIONAL CHURCH. New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS. 


[The object of this Series is to supply in a handy and read- 
able form accounts of the Chief Fathers of the Christian 
Church, of their Age, and of their Writings. ] 


ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 


B.A., Author of ‘‘St. Jerome,” “Turning Points of 
English and General Church History,” &c. Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


LEO the GREAT. By the Rev. Charles 


GORE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


GREGORY the GREAT. By the Rev. J. 


BARMBY, B.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ST. AMBROSE: his Life, Time, and Teach- 


ing. By the Rey. R. THORNTON, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


ST. BASIL the GREAT. By the Rev. 


RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


ST. JEROME. By the Rev. Edward L. 


CUTTS, D.D. Fecap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By the Rev. 


H. 8. HOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
THE DEFENDERS of the FAITH; or, the 


Christian Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries. 


By the Rev. F. WATSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE. By the Rev. 


G. F. BROWNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 





NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEMS. 
BUDDHISM : being a Sketch of the Life and 


Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS, of the Middle Temple. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By 


ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. Fcap., 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CORAN (The), its Composition and Teaching, 
and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By 
Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.L, LL.D. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


HINDUISM. By Monier Williams, M.A., 


D.C.L., &c, Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 


—— B.A, Feap, 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 








COMMENTARY on the APOCRYPHA. 


Vol. V. (Completing the Society’s Commentary.) By 
VARIOUS AUTHORS. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 4s. ; 
half-calf, 10s.; whole calf, 12s. 
The Seven Volumes complete, to Members of the 
Society, One Guinea. 


CHURCH HYMNS with TUNES. Medium 


folio (Music size). Edited and Revised by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, Mus. Doc. With Notes and Illustrations 
to the Hymns by the Rev. JOHN ELLERTON, M.A., 
Rector of Barnes. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 
21s. 


THE HOME | LIBRARY. 


[The Series of Volumes embraced under this head are 
intended to form a Sunday Library, though they are 
adapted for general reading. | 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIFE of WESLEY. 


By R. DENNY URLIN, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister, F.8.8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


THE NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH. By 
the Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A., Author of ‘* The 
Gallican Church,” &¢. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d, 


SKETCHES of the WOMEN of CHRISTEN- 


DOM. Dedicated to the Women of India. By the 
Author of “The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ; or, 


Famous Names in English Church History and Litera- 
ture. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


NARCISSUS: a Tale of Early Christian 


Times, By the Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE of GOD the HOME of MAN. 


By the Rev. G. E. JELF, M.A., Vicar of Saffron 
Walden. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


THE INNER LIFE, as Revealed in the 


Correspondence of Celebrated Christians, Edited by 


the late Rey. T, ERSKINE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s, 6d. 


THE MILITARY RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


of the MIDDLE AGES: the Hospitallers, the Templars, 
the Teutonic Knights, and others. By the Rev. F.C. 
WOODHOUSE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 








NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


FISHES: their Structure, Economic Uses, and Capture 
by Net and Rod. Cultivation of Fish Ponds. Fish 
suited for Acclimatisation. Artificial Breeding of 
Salmon. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND, H.M. 
Inspector of Fisheries. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


SOME HEROES of TRAVEL; or, Chapters 
from the History of Geographical Discovery and Enter- 
prise. Compiled and Rewritten by W. H. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS, Author of “‘ Great English Churchmen,”® 
With Map. Crown 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 5s, 


WRECKED LIVES; or, Men 


Failed. By W. H. DAVENPORT AD 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


AFRICA, seen through its Expk s. By 
CHARLES H. EDEN, Esq., Author ot stralia’s 
Heroes,” &c. With Map and several rations. 
Crown 8yo, satteen cloth boards, 5s, 


10 have 
2 vols., 





CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSG,../ES. 


[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of 
Ancient Thought, not merely as dry matters of History, 
but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. ] 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A, 


Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo, satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, 


Fellow of Hertford College. Fcap. 8vo, satteen cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 





DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


[This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every 
Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected; 
a perfect library of English Ecclesiastical History.] 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, 


Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canter- 
bury. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, 


Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and Plan of the 
Cathedral, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE. 


[The object of this Series, which will embrace similar 
volumes on the Chroniclers of Germany, Italy, &c., is to 
bring readers face to face with the sources of early 
European History. ] 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author 


of “The Life and Reign of Richard III.,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. 


Univ. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Har- 
row School, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


At the Depots in London and Brighton a discount of 2d. in the Shilling is allowed to Non-Members off all the 


Miscellaneous Publications of the Society. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING GROSS, 8.W.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 


48, PICCADILLY, W.; anv 135, NORTIL STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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“MNHE SIR ROWLAND HILL 


MEMORIAL FUND,” MANSION HOUSE. 


TO THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 

Sint,—In laying before you for the information of your Committee a fur- 
ther published letter upon the subject of the hitherto supposed inventions of 
the late Sir Rowland Hill, I beg leave to recapitulate—that, in lately looking 
up at the Library of the ‘British Museum material having reference to my 
pamphlet, ** The Adhesive Stump,” 1 came across a Blue-Book of date April, 
1835, e entitled the “Fifth Report of the Commissioners of Post-Office 
Enquiry,” wherein it is recommended by these Commissioners that Prices 
Current and publications of a similar nature then subject to the same high 
and variable rate of postage as were letters, be passed through the Post- 
Office at a low and uniform rate of postage, charged by weight and prepaid 
by stamp, at the rate of Id. the half-ounce. 

The second fact to which I draw notice is—that, in his writings, Sir Row- 
land Hill e xceptionally avoids reference to this pre-existing document, while 
putting forward, in the main, its valuable principles and tig gures to be those 
of his own conception, as applied by him to letters in his. Veuny Postage 
Scheme of 1837. 

The discovery of these two facts alters the whole relations as hitherto 
existing betwixt Sir Rowland Hill and the public. 

By the first fact we find that these valuable principles and figures were 
not of his invention. By the second fact we tind him ignoring the original 
while putting himseif in its place. 

I submit this discovery, so vitally affecting the relations betwixt the late 
Sir Kowland Hill and the public at large, to the consideration of your 
Committee, 

Tam, respectfully, Sir, 
Your most Obedient cores, 
T. CHALMERS 


OSA BONHEUR’S celebrated PIC. 


TURES “ON THE ALERT” and “A peor aS which 
gained for the Artist the Cross of the Order of Leopold of Belgium at the 
Antwerp Academy, 1879; also the Complete Preteen Wort of ROSA 
BONHEUR, including the well- known “HORSE FAIR.”"—NOW ON 
EXUIBITION at L. H., LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 1a, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W. Admission One Shilling. 10 to 5. 





QHEPHERD BROTHERS, Art 


Com- 
mission aioe and Picture Dealers, beg to 
that their LONDO. N PICTURE ¢ GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
street, St. James’ 3, § S.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson’ 's).—Choice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 5, Cooper, R.A., E. J. Nie- 
Jutsu, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.k.A., Noble, Stark, 
utsum, &c, 








NO, 62, CHEAPSIDE. 

On View.—Fifteen Days’ Sale of the very valuable Stock of Engravings, 
Drawings, and LVictures of the old-established and respected firm of 
Messrs. J. & K. JENNINGS, retiring from business after a career of nearly 
fifty years. 

“ “) A Al al 
ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, on the premises, No, 62, CHEAPSIDE, on 

MONDAY next, the 9TH MAY, and fourteen following days (Saturdays and 

Suudays excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the very valuable 

STUCK of ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and PICTURES, 

The first week's sale will be arranged as follows :— 

May 9th and Wth,—Artist proof and other Engravings, being examples of 
=a all the successful publications of the last half-century, and including 
of most of the works after Sir E, Landseer and J. M, W. Turner, 





9th March, 1881. (Of No. 35, Ome. «3... , Wimbledon). 





April 20th.—No exception has been taken to the facts stated in the above 
—the Committee simply declines to entertain the subject, as being ** too 
late in theday.” I submit it is never too late to arrive at the truth, and, 
when the Committee is inclined to listen, Il am now prepared conclusively 
to show that the principles and figures of the Penny I’ ostage Scheme of 1837 
were not, as popularly supposed, the invention of the late sir Rowland Hill, 
but pre-existed in the document above named, to which, in his writings, he 
exceptionally avoids reference. P.C. 


SI. ANDREW’S HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


ART and INDUSTRIAL RIAL EXHIBITION, 1881, 
£200 in PRIZES. 
OPENING MONDAY, MAY 23Rp. 
SPECIAL PRIZES, 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture painted by any Artist residing in 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, or Dorset, each Competitor being allowed 
to show three Pictures. 2nd Prize, SILVER MEDAL ; 3rd, BRONZE, 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture exhibited, Open to all England, 
£20 GULD MEDAL for the best exhibit in the Exhibition. 
.B.—Pictures will not be eligible for this competition. 
Winners of these Gold Medals will be paid in Money if preferred, 
100 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medalg will be given in the following Classes :— 
Class 1.—Professional Workmanship. 
Class 2.—Amateur Productions, made by Exhibitors who follow some other 
trade than that to which their articles belong. 
Class 3. —Inventions and Novel Contrivances. To include both Amateur 
and F | Work i 
Class 4.—Models, “Architectural, Mechanical, Marine, and Ornamental. 
Class 5.—Fine-Arts, including Oil aud Water-Colour Paintings. Open to 


all Englan 
Class 6,— Oil and Water-Colour Paintings and Drawings, open to Students 














place, St, Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for 7 
of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over | ,000 Pupils have passed 
direct from the Academy. The Special Clasees for R.I. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadeiships offered for com- 
petition last year : First Place, four times, Special Work for Woolwich and 
ees ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2nd, 3rd, 6:h, 

, 7th, at recent Competitions.—apply to W. J. CHETWODK CRAWLEY, 
LLB. F.G 8., FR R.G.5.. Director and Sole d Sole Propri¢ 





UNBRIDGE WELLS. —KENSINGT ON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Glass Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


Yarn ay al 
EATH BROW SCHOOL.—Boys pre- 
pared for the Public Schools. Girls for the Higher Schools and Col- 
leges. Classics, FRED. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A. Lond.; Mathematics, JOHN 
BripGe, M.A, Lond. Kindergarten for "Day Pupils. The SUMMEK TERM 
begius MAY 4TH.—Pr to Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London, _ 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL, having decided to to found a new PROFESSORSHIP of 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen desirous of 
becoming Candidates. The fixed stipend is £359 per annum, in addition to 
Two-thirds of the Fees paid by Students, 

The appointment will date from the 29th September next. Further in- 
formation respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL ot the College. 

Applications and testimonials, addressed to the Council, will be received 
up to the 25TH MAY. 
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ds Honan: Nicnonson, Registrar, _ 
UNIveERs SITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly EXAMINATION 
for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on MONDAY, the 
20TH of JUNE, 1881. In addition to the Examination at the University, 
PROVINCIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, Manchester; 
— College, Liverpool ; Queen's College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert’s 

College, Ushaw ; Stonyhurst College; University College, Bristol; The 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; The School of Science and Art, Ne »weastle-on- 
Tyne; The Literary Institute, Edinburgh ; St. Benedict’s College, near 
Inverness ; and (for Ladies only) at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the 
REGISTRAR (University of London, Burlington-gardens, London, W.), at 
least Fourteen Days before the commencement of the Examination. 

April 30th, 1881. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.,, Registrar. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL | BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphaus, 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in WILLIS’S ROOMS, on 
SATURDAY, MAY l4TH, at 6 o'clock 
The Right Hon. the EARL of Re JSEBERY in the Chair, 
Donations will be received and than kfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAISs, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Tre asurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including | Wi ‘ines, O One Guinea. 











4 COTLAND FOR EVER!!!’—Grand 


New Picture, **CIIARGE of the ‘GREYS’ at WATERLOO,” by 





Mrs. BUTLER, painter "of the ** Roll Call.” ON VIEW at the EGYPTIAN 
—_, Piccadilly, from 10 A.M. till6 P.M. Admission One Shilling. 

A PHOTOGRAVURE will shortly be published by Messrs. HILDEKS- 
HEIMER & CO., of London, Manchester, and New York, 





of any 4 School of Art or Private School, 

Class 7.—Uil or Water-Colour Paintings, open to residents in Devon, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, or Dorset, Each competitor will be allowed to exhibit three 
pictures. 

Cinss 8.—Carving and Fret Work. Two Classes—Amateur & Professional. 

Class 9.—Scu!pture. 

Class 10.—Preserved Natural Objects, 

Caars 11.—Ladies’ Work of ali kinds, 

Class 12.—Musical Instruments. 

Class 13. —Furniture. 

Class 14,— Painters’ Graining of Wood. 

Class 15.—Photography. 

Class 16.—Bicycles, tricycles, and Sewing Machines. 

Class 17.—Chiva Painting. 

Class 18.—Electrical Inventions. 

Class 19.—Pen and Ink aud Crayons by Amateurs, 

Class 2).—Pottery. 

Class 21.—Miscellaneous, This will include all objects not properly 
belonging to any of the other Classes, 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. THOS. MARTIN, 
- mouth. 


Axts ASSOCIATION, 


UPON-TYNE, 








NEWCASTLE- 





The SIXTH EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE by LIVING 
ARTISTS will be OPENED in the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, NEWCASTLE. 
UPON-TYNE, the First Week in SEPTEMBER, 

Agent for forwarding Works from Londou, Mr, W. A. SMITH, 14, Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 

Artists can obtain particulars from 


OCIETY of BRI TISH ARTISTS.— 

FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the 

py om meron a GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST, from 9 to 6 daily. 
Admission, Is, 









T. R. SPENCE, Secretary. 


THOMAS ROBERTS, Secretary 


Ow on E XHIBITION. —PAINTINGS 


of NIAGARA F ALLS, by the late WILLIAM Morris HUNT, Author 
of ** Talks about Art ;” also other Painti and share oal Drawings by the 
Same Artist.—GALLERY, 14, GRAFTON 5) OLD BOND STREET. 


4,RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall- mall.—The 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
Artists of the Continental Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Molike, Dr. DOllinger, aud other 
works by Franz Lenbaeh) is NOW OPEN, Admission Is, 

f 
“ The 


- yD ’ 7 al r ry 
ERBERT EXHIBITION. — 
JUDGMENT of DANIEL,” been for the House of Lords, and 
other Works by J. R. HERBERT, R.A., will be ON VIEW at the HANOVEK 
GALLERY, 47, NEW BUND ST E A T, on and after MONDAY, 9TH INST. 


ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN eee of MODE! MODERN 4 ICTURES in OIL and 
ATE PCOLOUR, ssl. 
NOTICE to E x IBITORS. 

The above EXHIBITION will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY 
on MONDAY, STH SEPTEMBER. The days for Receiving Pictures are from 
the Ist to the 13th of August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars, and all information may be obtained on 
application to Mr. CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
to whom all Works of Art intended for Exhibition should be addressed, 

London Agent: Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, 








JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Honorary Secretary, 


Mey 11th, -—Chromo-lithographas, pepewrer  Raguavtngn, &e, 
May 12th.—Wat 1 I } works by 





Absolon. De Fleury. ae towbotham, 
Buckley. Drummond. Penly. Scandrett. 
Cattermole. Hemsley. Prout. Burrell Smith, 
Cruikshank. Hobson. Tyne. Steeple. 
Deakin, Jenkins, liayner. Wainwright. 
May 13th.—Pictures, including works by 
Armfield. A. Gilbert. Knell. Pritchett. 
Bright. Gill. Meadows. Puller. 
Buchanan, Hemsley. Mogford. Robins. 
Cailow. Hill, Morris. Guido Schmidt. 
Danby. Hulme, Mote. . Verboeckhoven, 
Dr d Juhust Percy. Williams, 





On view.—Particulars of the second and third weeks’ sale will be duly 
advertised. Catalogues of the entire stock (at 2s, 6, or of each week 
separately at 1s.) to be had on the premises, or of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall- 
mall, 





pM literarisch gebildeten Deutsch Sprech- 


enden Public um London’s steht ein 
bevor. Den A yrungen Freunde folgend = / ms bertihmte 
in Deutschiand, Kussland, und Frankreich wohl bekaonte Recitator, Herr 
Professor ALEXANDER STRA KOSCH, vom Conservatorium in Wien, sich 
entschlossen, hier eimge DRAMATISCHE VORTRAEGE zu halten, welche 
unter hohem Protectorate in der STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour- 
strect, Portman-square, W., stattfinden werden. Zum Vortriize gelangen :— 
Freitag, den 13 Mai, ** Hamlet,” von Shakespeare; Mittwoch, den 18 Mai, 
erster Monolog aus * Faust,” yon Goethe, und ** Demetrius,” von 
Schiller ; Freitag, den 20 Mai, ** KOnig Lear,” von Shakespeare, Abonne- 
ment—Karten fiir all drei Vortriige, A 2 und | Guinea, fiie numerirte und 
a 4 Guinea tiir uunummerirte I’ iitze ; so wie Billets zu einzeluen Vortriigen, 
a £1, lush., und 5sh, sind, zu haben bei den Herren D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 
W.u.; J. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street, W.; A. Siegie, 110, Leadevhall- 
street, E.C.; F. Thin, 24, oy Grosvenor-square, w.; Tritbner & 
Co., 57 und 59, Ludgute-hill, E.C.; Williams & Norgate, 14, Heurietta- 
strcet, Covent-garden, W.C, pon der Vortiiize abents 84 priicise. 

Das STRAKOSCH COMITE. 











NGLISH ETCHINGS: = Minty 


Publication of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists. 
Part L, JUNE Price 3s, 6d.; Aunual Subscription, £2 28. <A limited 
number of Parts, containing First Proofs on Japunese Paper, price per Part 
One Guinea. Each Part will contain Four Etchings, which, together with 
descriptive Letterpress, will be i in a | Portfolio, em- 
bellished with a Portrait of Rembrandt. Size ; Imp. 4to (15 by 11). 

London: WILLIAM REEVES, Publisher, 185, Fleet-street. 











32 pp., price 6d. ; annual subscription, 63, 6d., post-free. 


HE ORCHESTRA and the CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mus.B,, F.R.S.L., &. A Monthly 
Review: Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. 
__ London: Sold by W. REEVES, Depot for Musical Works, Fleet-street. 


MUDIE’S = LIBRARY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LADIES on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuvz, 
Authoress of ** The Knave of Clubs,” *‘ Horses and Horsemen,” “* Grand- 
father’s Hunter,” ** One in the Thousand,” &c., &c. 5s, 





SKETCHES from NIPAL, Historical and Descriptive ; with 
‘Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the Time 
of Maharaja Jung Bahadur, G.C.B,; to which is added an Essay on 
Napalese Buddhism. By the late A, A, OLDFIELD, M.D., many years 
Resident at Kathmandu, 2 vols, illustrated, J6s. 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. By Parker Git- 
MORE, Author of “‘A Ride Through Hostile Africa,” ‘* The Great Thirst 
Land,” &c., &c. Illustrated by Alfred T. Elwes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THE EXPIRING CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travel in 
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WILL, MITCHINSON. 5vo, with Sixteen Full-page Lilustrations, 18s. 
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the MAN-STEALING TURKOMANS. By CHARLES MARVIN, Author 
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and Execcutants of Modern Opera. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Author of ** The Russians at Home and Abroad,” ac, 

Maps aud Plates. 18s, 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an His- 


torical Enquiry into its Development in the Church; with an Introduction 
on the Principle of Theological lop 
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“A steel engraving, after H. S. MARKs’s ‘ Experimental Gunnery,’ com- 
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Board), on ‘ART AS APPLIED TO SCHOOLS ;’ by HERBERT MARSHALL, 
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=~ BOTANY, Structural, Physiological, and Systematic. By Professor 
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fe x “4 Edition, by MAXWELL T, MASTERS, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., &c. 

‘ost 8vo, 15s. ‘ 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN 
MAGNIFICENT 


Series of Ornithological and other Works 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. have the 
pleasure of announcing that they have now completed the purchase, from 
the Executors, of the various Works of the above distinguished Naturalist 


(recently deceased), comprising the Entire Stock, Lithographic Stones, Copy- 
right Interests, §c., ¥c. 


GOULD’S 





The Works include :— 


THE BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN. With nearly 
370 Coloured Plates. 5 vols., imp. folio. Recently completed. 


THE BIRDS of EUROPE. With 449 Coloured 


Plates. 5 vols., imp. folio. 


THE BIRDS of ASIA. 


With nearly 500 Coloured 
Plates. 32 parts, imp. folio. 


This work is on the eve of completion. 
THE TROCHILIDA, or HUMMING BIRDS. 
With 300 Coloured Plates. 5 vols., imp. folio. 


*,* The well-known collection of Mounted Humming Birds, which was some years since exhibited 
by Mr. Gould in the Zoological Gardens, has been recently purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum (in which national repository it now remains) at the inadequate sum of £3,000. 


THE BIRDS of NEW GUINEA and the PAPUAN 
ISLANDS. Jn cowrse of publication. 11 Parts now ready. 


THE BIRDS of AUSTRALIA. With upwards of 
700 Coloured Plates. 8 vols., imp. folio. 


THE MAMMALS of AUSTRALIA. 


Coloured Plates. 3 vols., imp. folio. 


THE MACROPODIDA, or KANGAROOS. 


parts, imp. folio. 


THE RAMPHASTIDA, or TOUCANS. 
imp. folio. Second Edition. 


THE TROGONIDA. 
Edition. 


THE ODONTOPHORINA, or PARTRIDGES of 
AMERICA. 3 parts, imp. folio. 


*,* Fuller particulars of these grand Works will shortly be issued. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the WORKS now in course of issue, and possessors 


of Incomplete Copies of any of Mr. Gould’s Publications, are recommended 
to communicate with the present Proprietors. 


With 180 
2 
1 vol., 


1 vol., imp. folio. Second 
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36, PICCADILLY; 136, STRAND; 77 & 78, QUEEN STREET, CITY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





On Wednesday next, at all the Libraries and 
Booksellers’. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 


Or 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND 


AND 


KING LOUIS XVIII. 
DURING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


(Hitherto unpublished.) 


From the MSS. preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a 
Preface, Observations, and Notes by 


M. G. PALLAIN. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I—TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By 


Miss M, A. Lewis. 38 vols. 


II.—POLICY and PASSION. By 


Mrs. CAMPBELL Prarp. 3 vols, 


*“There seems to be an almost vista of interest and 
novelty opened up by this novel. The story is written 
with much mastery of the subject, power, strong earnest- 
ness, and sincerity.”,—Daily News. 

*“A remarkably good book, full of fresh and capable 
description, and abundantly supplied with sketches of 
character which show not a little power and observation.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

*“A novel of considerable power and of decided 

nterest.’’—Athenaewm. 


III.—AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. 


By W. Crark Russett, Author of “The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” &c. 3 vols. 


* An unquestionably interesting book,’ 
St. James’s Gazctte. 


IV.—A CHILD of NATURE. 


THIRD EDITLON. By Rosert Bucnanan, Author 
of **The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 3 vols. 


a ° . ’ 
** he work of a genius aud of a poct.”—Spectator. 





NEW AND CUEAPER EDITION, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW.  Sccond Series. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 
Crown 8yv0, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU BOYS, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redelyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY- 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LorD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 
“These volumes are full of good stories and anecdotes, told with remark- 
able spirit, and will be a treasure to old playgoers.”—Graphic. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GuTHuIE, Author of “* Through Russia,” ** My Year in an Indian 
Fort,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs. GEorGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon. 
Canon of Winchester. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol., 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols, 
“This book is very clever and entertaining. The characters are good, 
and every page abounds in those little touches of true and subtle observa- 
tion in which Mrs. Oliphant excels.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
** Mrs. Oliphant presents in these volumes a succession of studies, worked 
out with great care, and evidencing her own peculiar skill.” 
Saturday Review. 


SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &c, 3 vols, 


LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of 


**URSULA’S LOVE STORY,” &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a good deal of interest in these cleverly knitted ‘ Love-knots,’” 
Athenacum. 
«4 pleasant, healthy novel, full of life and spirit.”—Sunday Times, 


BESIDE the RIVER. By Mrs, 


MacquoiD, Author of * Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ We are inclined to rank this as the best of Mrs. Macquoid’s novels; her 
stories are always entertaining.”—Academy. 
* A bright and pleasant story.”—St. James's Gazette. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol, 10s, #d. 
*“*Tnis is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of 
shrewd observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with 
interest, aud that cannot be lightly forgotten.”—St. James's Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION of HER DE- 


SERTS. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A striking novel, which cannot fail to engross all readers.” — Post, 


THE FUTURE MARQUIS. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 3 vols, [Next week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. ‘ 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam &lick’s Nature and Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Edwards. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. No Church. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
A Woman's’ Thoughts about! of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Women. By the Author of AlecForbes. By GeorgeMacDonald, 


* John Halifax.’ LL.D. 
Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. e M 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax,’ 


Cardinal Wiseman’s-Popes. ’ in E 
A Life for a Life. By the Author  Dixon’s New America, 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ Robert Falconer. By George Mace 
Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Komance. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. | David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Oliphant. Donald, LL.D, 
The Englishwoman in Italy. | A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Nothing New. By the Author of| ‘John Halifax.’ 
*John Halifax.’ | Hannah, By the Author of * John 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Halifax.’ 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, Sam Slick’s Americans at Home, 
Burke’s Komance of the Forum, | The Unkind Word, By the Author 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
*John Halifax.’ | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Grandmother’s Money. } _ Povnter. 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. ) Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author | Life of Marie Antvinetie. By 
of * John Halifax.’ | Professor C. D. Yonge. 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. ‘| Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
St. Olave’s, L.D. 
Lost and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs, / Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Norton, | of * John Halifax.’ 








THE NEW VOLUME (NOW READY) 
CONTAINS 


LORD BRACKENBURY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Three Important New Books 


OF 


AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S 
HOW I CROSSED AFRICA; 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through 
Unknown Countries; Discovery of the 
Great Zambesi Affluents, &c. 


Translated by Professor ALFRED ELWES. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, with Twenty Full-page and 118 
Half-page and smaller Illustrations, Thirteen small 
Maps and One large one, cloth extra, 42s. 

[ Ready. 





DR. EMIL HOLUB’S 


SEVEN YEARS in SOUTH 
AFRICA: 


Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures 
(1872 to 1879). 
Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER, 
Translator of Schweinfurth’s ‘‘ Heart of Africa,” &c. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Two Hundred Illus- 


trations and Map, cloth extra, 42s. 
l Ready. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 


TO the CENTRAL AFRICAN 
LAKES and BACK: 


The Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
East Central African Expedition, 1878-1880. 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 
In command of the Expedition. 


With a short Biographical Notice of the late Mr. 
Keith Johnston, Portraits, and a Map. 


Now ready, a REVISED and CHEAP EDITION, 


in 1 vol., of 


THE PUBLIC LIFE 


Rt. Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
Crown 8vo, about 600 pp., price 8s. 6d. 


N.B.—This Edition contains the very fine Photo- 
graphic Portrait of his Lordship, by W. & D. 
Downey, taken when in oflice, as Prime Minister, 
in attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searve, & RtviNcTON, 





Author of ** Barbara's liistory,” &c, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Historical Geography of Europe. By 
E. A. Freeman. Vol. [., Text; Vol. II., 
Maps. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Freeman has always paid much atten- 
tion to geography in his historical works, and 
especially to the changes of national boundaries 
and of national names. What more natural, 
then, than to collect the results of his enquiries, 
and give a summary of the whole? The work 
has been in hand for some time, and the 
earlier portion was printed several years ago. 
This has led to some alteration of plan. 
Instead of treating Europe throughout as a 
whole, it has been needful to divide it into 
several large geographical groups. Up to the 
end of the sixth chapter, it was possible to 
look at all changes as affecting the old 
empires which had their centres at Rome 
and Constantinople. But after the seventh 
chapter (on ecclesiastical geography), separate 
chapters are devoted to the “ Imperial” States 
(Germany, Italy, Burgundy, Switzerland, 
Savoy, Austria), to France, the Eastern 
Empire, the Baltic lands, Spain, the British 
Islands. 

In the Introduction historical geography is 
defined, and its relations to history, ethnology, 
and comparative philology pointed out. 


“The work we have before us is to trace out 
the extent of territory which the States and 
nations of Europe have held at different times, 
to mark the different boundaries which the 
same country has had, and the different mean- 
ings in which the same name has been used. 
Some names of countries are strictly geo- 
graphical ; they really mean a certain part of 
the earth’s surface marked out by boundaries 
which cannot well be changed. Others simply 
mean the extent of country which is occupied at 
any time bya particular nation, and whose bound- 
aries may easily be changed. Thus Britain is a 
strictly geographical name; but England, Scot- 
land, Wales, are names of parts of the island 
called after different nations which have settled 
in it, and the boundaries of all of which have 
differed greatly at different times. Gaul, again, 
1s the geographical name of a country which is 
well marked on three sides; but within the 
limits of Gaul names like France, Flanders, 
Britanny, Burgundy, and Aquitaine are political 
names of parts of the country, whose limits 
have varied as much at different times as those 
of the different parts of Britain.” 


Short sections follow on the geographical 
aspect of Europe, the effects of geography on 
history, and the geographical distribution of 
races. Not quite as much physical geography 
18 given as has been often thought requisite. 

fhe combination of mountain and plain and 
Niver system furnishes the ground-work on 
Which the national life of a country has 





moulded itself, and which has determined the 
character of much of its political and all its 
industrial life, and the course of its natural 
expansion. “It has been well said that 
neither the Greeks in any other country nor 
any other people in Greece could have been 
what the Greeks in Greece really were.” 
And, on the larger scale, the character of 
rivers and the nature of mountain passes de- 
termine the course of migrations and the 
march of armies, and show us why commerce 
has taken one route rather than another. Thus, 
it has been often noticed that, owing to the 
nature of the Alpine passes, which converge 
towards Italy, but spread out like a fan 
towards France, it is much easier to invade 
Italy from the French side than for the 
Italians to attack France. And, again, the 
Pyrenees cannot be crossed by an army 
except by the famous pass of Roncesvalles on 
the Western side or through Perpignan on 
the Mediterranean coast. But Mr. Freeman 
has, of course, the right to define the limits of 
his enquiry, and he confines his historical 
sketch very much to changes of boundary 
andofname. He allows for zatwral boundaries 
—deserts, seas, mountains, rivers. Thus he 
points out that Sweden at one time extended 
herself far beyond her natural boundary, and 
could not maintain her conquests when 
Germany and Russia recovered strength. 
The use of the word “natural” is always 
somewhat dangerous ; but a natural boundary 
may perhaps be defined as one that tends 
to re-appear when kingdoms and empires 
break up, or that tends to isolate a people 
sufficiently to give it a feeling of nationality. 
All such lines of separation, however, seem to 
lose their influence more and more as civilisa- 
tion advances. Some of them have had a 
long history ; thus the Ticino and the Trebia 
were boundary rivers in the earliest age, just 
as in our own times. The whole question, 
however, is only one of degree. The Pyrenees 
are a strong instance of a natural boundary ; 
yet even the low ranges between England and 
Scotland served as a frontier for generations, 
On the other hand, Mr. Freeman makes light 
of the Ural, and thinks the march of Russian 
conquest towards the sea of Japan natural. 
Natural progress thus comes really to mean 
little more than that there is no power 
strong enough to check it. The French 
made quite a natural progress towards the 
Rhine till they were checked. And the 
Russians made little progress till Timour 
had crushed the power of the Horde of 
Kipchak, and so prepared the way for the 
Russian advance Eastwards. And is it quite 
safe to speak of the Spanish kingdom as “ less 
Portugal and Gibraltar for ever” ? 

In the second chapter, on Greece and the 
Greek colonies, Mr. Freeman rightly lays 
stress on the catalogue in the second book of 
the Iliad. “It gives us a map of Greece so 
different from the map of Greece at any later 
time that it is inconceivable it can have been 
invented at any later time.’’ This is one of 
the many proofs against Mr. Paley’s theory of 
the late date of the Iliad, and the catalogue 
itself is probably later than some other parts 
of the poem. Perhaps not quite enough stress 
is laid on the physical fact that Greece and 
Italy face, as it were, different ways. The 
richest part of Greece is east of Pindus, and 





faces Asia Minor, and hence the country lay 
open to influence from the East. The 
western coast is comparatively poor. Simi- 
larly, Italy faces west rather than east, and 
the intercourse across the Adriatic in the 
earliest times was not large. 

Mr. Freeman’s favourite studies, and his 
theory of the continuity of history, lead him to 
work out with care the history of the Roman 
Empire, East and West, and of the States 
into which it was dismembered, and then the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire and of 
the various States connected with Germany. 
This accounts for the form into which parts of 
the work are thrown. Thus Sicily, Venice, 
and Hungary come in the tenth chapter (on 
the Eastern Empire), where one might have 
hardly expected them. Of course there is a 
justification for this, since the Eastern Em- 
perors long held to Sicily, and Venice long 
owed anominal subjection to Constantinople. 
Mr. Freeman, however, himself points out that 
the Christianity of Hungary came from the 
Western Church, and not from the Eastern ; 
and some writers believe that the early advance 
of the Hungariansin civilisation may have been 
due to their settling down among the remains 
of the Roman colonists in Pannonia. Even 
setting aside its connexion with Austria, it 
would seem more natural to connect Hungary 
with the central power of Germany. But 
our author thinks that the importance of the 
Hungarian migration lay in this, that it 
placed a barrier between the Northern and 
the Southern Slavs. No opinion is given in 
this work as to the original settlements of the 
Slavs, and judgment is reserved as to Sathas’ 
view that the “Slavonian” occupation of 
Greece really refers to the immigration of 
Albanian tribes. This might affect the view 
given in p. xlvii.; Sathas’ view, however, as to 
the derivation of Morea is not noticed. 

It might have been useful to have had some 
references to the general authorities for each 
section, such as Mr. Freeman has gathered 
into a note at the beginning of each chapter 
of his Norman Conquest; ¢g., as to ecclesi- 
astical geography, reference could be made to 
such books as Wiltsch, of which there is a 
translation. The Preface to the new edition of 
Spruner’s atlas contains useful collections of 
such authorities. The atlas in the second 
volume is very convenient. The small 
coloured maps, sixty-five in number, supply 
much illustration, but are not always re- 
ferred to in the text. Thus map iv., “ The 
Lands round the Aegean at the Beginning of 
the Kleomenic War,” contains even more than 
is necessary for the text, but links it on to 
the fuller geographical notices in the author’s 
Federal Government—of which we hope still 
to receive the second volume, with a full 
account of the German and Swiss Confedera- 
cies. In map xvii, our own coast north of 
York, and all North Ireland, are marked as 
belonging to the empire of Charles the Great ; 
but the only reference to this is in the text, 
p. 545: “'The momentary dealings of Charles 
the Great with Scotland and Northumber- 
land,” where there might have been a 
reference to Einhard. Map xlix., ‘ South- 
eastern Europe according to the Treaty of 
Berlin,” unfortunately gives Greece more than 
she is likely to receive. South-eastern Europe 
seems to have rather more than its fair share 
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of maps, but perhaps not more than are needed 
to show the constant fluctuations of the 
frontier of the Eastern Empire towards the 
Bulgarian, the Frank, and the Ottoman ; and 
Mr. Freeman has carefully worked out this 
part of his subject. 

It was hardly possible to give on this 
scale maps corresponding to the ecclesiastical 
divisions, and yet, as our author points 
out, these constantly preserve the memory 
of earlier political divisions. In France, for 
instance, the dioceses represented the juris- 
dictions of the Roman cities; in England 
they represented the ancient English king- 
doms and principalities. Thus Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland are shires 
which do not exist in Domesday ; but the 
older divisions were marked by the boundaries 
of the dioceses of York, Carlisle, and Lich- 
field or Chester as they stood down to the 
changes under Henry VIII. Gregory the 
Great meant London to be the metropolitan 
see of the South; but it was fixed at Canterbury 
as being the capital of the Kentish kingdom, 
while the see of Rochester preserves the 
memory of the West Kentish kingdom. The 
variations of the episcopal system largely 
affected Church history everywhere. In 
Southern Europe the bishop was bishop of a 
city ; in the North he was bishop of a tribe 
or a district, Within the Empire each 
city had its bishop. In Italy and Southern 
Gaul, where the cities were thickest on the 
ground, the bishops were most numerous and 
their dioceses were smallest. Hence at the 
Council of Constance the importance of the 
rule that the bishops of each nation should 
vote collectively, as else the Southern bishops 
would have out-voted all the rest; and this 
fostered the growth of the feeling as to 
national Churches. For the very same reason 
care was taken at later councils that the 
bishops should vote singly and not collec- 
tively, for thus the decision was practically 
reserved to the Papacy, which controlled 
the Southern bishops. The influence of the 
great German sees on German history is 
well known. The bishops were temporal 
princes, and could levy armies. Hence the 
contest about investitures was not fought 
out for mere ecclesiastical reasons. The kings 
could not give up the control over such 
enormous dominions. These large districts 
were not secularised till the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and many of them not till the 
wars of the French Revolution. The 
secularisation of the Papal States is only the 
last step in a long-continued series of changes. 
It is pointed out that, as to the temporal 
dominion of the Papacy itself, the new 
doctrines regarding it had made great advances 
by the fifteenth century, when the Popes 
were for the first time really able to reduce 
their claims into possession. Again, the vast 
diocese of Utrecht did not lend itself well to 
the arrangements of the Inquisition; there 
was not sufficient control over the Reformers, 
and hence Philip II. demanded power to 
divide it into many smaller dioceses. Again, 
Denmark had its metropolitan see at Lund, in 
the flat Southern portion of Sweden called 
Scania, which really forms part of the Northern 
plain of Europe,and was long Danish territory ; 
and, further, the Baltic conquests of Den- 


mark gave the Danish metropolitan a distant 





suffragan in the Bishop of Revel on the Gulf 
of Finland. 

Chap. xi. is devoted to the “ Bal- 
tic”? lands, and describes the fall of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms as Germany and 
Russia grew strong. The relations of Poland 
and Russia are carefully traced; and it is 
shown how Poland absorbed parts of Russia, 
and how Russia gradually recovered her lost 
territory. This is often forgotten, since the 
wrongs of Poland are more recent than those 
of Russia. But the oldest Russia was formed 
mainly of lands which afterwards passed 
under the rule of Poland and Lithuania. 
The “three partitions of Poland gave no 
part of the original Polish realm to Russia. 
The ancient kingdom of Poland was divided 
between Prussia and Austria, and the oldest 
Poland of all fell to the lot of Prussia.” The 
Russian case is carefully stated by our author, 
especially as regards her conquests. in Asia. 
“She has had her India, her Canada, and her 
Australia, her Mexico, her Brazil, her Java, 
and her Algeria, geographically continuous 
with her European territory. This fact is the 
key to much in the later history of Russia.” 
On the other hand, the case is stated against 
Austria in several sections somewhat too 
strongly. It must be remembered that his- 
torical theories affect present politics, and 
that views as to races and nationalities are 
now pressed on statesmen. What are the 
old German lands? What are the old 
Slavonic lands? ‘The Slavs once reached to 
the Elbe, and Prussia contains much Slavonian 
territory. A war of races might even yet 
renew the horrors of earlier times, and prove 
as destructive as the religious wars of Europe. 
The march or frontier lands of the different 
countries have an especial attraction for Mr. 
Freeman, and of course their shifting frontiers 
need a minute description. Prussia and 
Austria are both of them march lands in their 
origin. The way in which the outlying pos- 
sessions of Prussia have been united to the 
central part on the Oder, and the whole 
welded together, is fully described. The 
middle States, too, receive much attention— 
such as Switzerland, Savoy, and Burgundy. 
The last two chapters are devoted to Spain 
and Britain, with their colonies—for the 
colonies really represent an extension of 
European life, when growth beyond the sea 
was the natural outcome of growth at home. 

The book contains the condensed result of 
theauthor’s historical studies; and he apologises 
in the Preface for certain inequalities, since 
no man has an equal knowledge of all branches 
of so wide a subject. He sometimes assumes 
rather too much knowledge in his readers, 
and short geographical descriptions here and 
there would be acceptable. Thus the limits 
of the Exarchate and Pentapolis are not given 
where we should expect them. To define the 
Valtellina as the upper valley of the Adda 
would not take up much space, and would 
make the history clearer. So in Russian 
history Ingria is given in the map as Inger- 
manland, but Severia and’ Carelia do not 
define themselves. Some explanations of 
names are inserted. Thus the Dobrutcha is 
said to preserve the memory of the despot Do- 
broditius. It is noted that the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos means Hungary 
and Germany by his Tovpxia and Ppayyia, The 


derivation of Czar from Caesar is upheld. 
Some similarly derive the Kral of Servia from 
Karl the Great. As to the Roumanians, Mr. 
Freeman no longer holds to the belief in the 
unbroken life of the Roman name and speech 
in the lands north of the Danube. He adopts 
the other view that the Roumans migrated 
from the south. The name Rus is said, in a 
note, to be not a Scandinavian name, but a 
name applied to the Swedes by the Fins. Vil- 
helm Thomsen, in his Oxford Lectures of 1877, 
says it probably comes from a Swedish word 
adopted by the Fins, meaning “ rowers ”— 
i.€., seafarers, 

There are not many misprints. Oli- 
verca (p. 537) should be Olivenga, and 
p- 157, 1. 5, we should read “ pressed west- 
ward.” Some similar mistakes are corrected 
in the “* Additions and Corrections,” and it is 
a curious fact that no words slip more easily 
out of their places in any book than Hast and 
West, or so easily escape revision. The date 
given for the surrender of the Prussian rights 
over Neufchatel, 1848, must be explained by 
the remark in the Preface (p. ix.). 

‘The book ends with a summary of geo- 
graphical change and a full Index—a very 
essential addition to what will prove to be 
one of our handiest works of reference, for 
we do not know of any existing book that 
occupies the same ground. Himly’s book on 
Central Europe, in two volumes, goes into 
much greater detail than the student requires. 
Mr. Freeman has successfully solved the 
problem which he set before himself; and he 
hardly does his book full justice when he 
says, “The work aims at little more than 
tracing out the extent of various States at 
different times, and at attempting to place the 
various changes in their due relation to one 
another, and to their causes.’’ The book is 
really in many ways a sketch of the progress 
of the European commonwealths. 

C. W. Boasz. 








St. Bernard on the Love of God. Trans- 
lated by Marianne Caroline and Coventry 
Patmore. 


Coelestia : the Manual of St. Augustine ; the 
Latin Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes. With 
Notes, and a Plea for the Study of Mystical 
Theology. By James Skinner, M.A. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Born these books (issued by the same 
publishers) bear witness to the union of 
earthly and heavenly love. The one thing 
which Mr. Patmore tells us in his Prefatory 
Note is, ‘‘My wife was occupied on this trans- 
lation at the time of her death. Pp. 1-98 
include her work; the rest is mine.” Mr. 
Skinner dedicates “these Odes, written at 
various times of sickness and distress,’’ to his 
wife. 

Mr. Patmore does not wish his readers to 
ask when or for whom St. Bernard composed 
the “little work on the Love of God” which 
forms the smallest and least important part of 
his volume, nor what was the title or the 
occasion of the last fragmentary work out of 
which he and his wife have chosen fragments. 
Mr. Skinner is more communicative. He 
gives aclear account of the mediaeval com- 








pilation which found its way into St. Augus- 
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tin’s works; and in his notes he traces the 
variants of the different texts, and supplies 
references to its sources, especially where he 
has thought it edifying to insert passages 
omitted by previous compilers. 

Readers who prefer Mr. Patmore’s method 
will wish that it had been carried farther. 
A mediaeval treatise has commonly a kind of 
method of its own, which is not apt to com- 
mend itself nowadays even to those who wish 
they could recover the mediaeval temper. And, 
if the little treatise had been broken up into 
fragments, room might have been found for 
some of the beautiful thoughts of the same 
writer on the same subject which are scattered 
through his other works ; and we should have 
been spared the perplexity of reading that 
“love is one of the four natural affections 
which all the world knows, and which need 
not to be enumerated.” 

There is a remarkable argument in the 
second chapter on the theoretical sufficiency of 
the motives which infidels have for loving 
God ; and in the eleventh on the impossibility 
that the souls of the saints should attain to 
perfect purity of love, and consequently to 
perfect blessedness, so long as they desire to 
be re-united to the body, this desire being the 
milk which until the consummation tempers 
the wine of the Bridegroom. It is curious 
that John XXII., one of the least spiritual of 
Popes, should have been led to deviate from 
orthodoxy as a private doctor by one of the 
most spiritual of saints. It is equally curious 
to see how far the discussion of affective and 
active love in the fragments goes to counte- 
nance the Jesuit speculations denounced by 
Pascal and Boileau. It is true that St. 
Bernard holds the entire absence of affective 
love for a dangerous sign; but he also lays 
down that active obedience is the substance 
of the precept, and that, if sensible affection 
were the substance of the precept, it would be 
impossible to fulfil it. 

There is an instructive contrast to much 

fashionable theologising in the following pas- 
sage :— 
“There are, again, hearts to whom the Lord 
appears as a Father or as a Sovereign ; hearts, 
I think, magnanimous and brave, which have 
acquired, through special purity of conscience, a 
free, courageous, enterprising spirit. . . . Such 
souls dare to aspire to great things because 
they themselves are great. To such, God says 
that He will give all the ground that they tread 
upon, for their great faith merits great reward, 
and they take possession of whatever realms they 
cover with the feet of hope.” 

Throughout, the caution of the author is 
very remarkable. He always shrinks from 
identifying the Bride with the individual soul, 
because no soul, or hardly any, can venture 
to claim the perfections of the Bride; and 
even for the Bride he extracts rebukes from 
the Vulgate which are not to be found in the 
Hebrew. She asks to be told where her 
Beloved feedeth at noon; in itself, her 
request is good—“ We can only be safe 
from the noonday fiend by dwelling in 
the noonday’”’—but it is asking for too 
much. “If you do not know yourself, go 
forth from my presence.” All the remarks 
upon humility which are hung upon this 
doubtful text are shrewd as well as devout. 
“If anyone could know himself as God knows 

im, the duty of each would be to esteem 





himself neither too lowly nor too highly, but 
in this, as in all things, to acquiesce in the 
truth.” 

He is equally ingenious in the entreaty to 
the daughters of Jerusalem not to awake the 
Beloved from her sleep “till she pleases.” 

“ This implies a permission to the soul to be her 
own director in the division of her time between 
the different duties of Martha and Mary. If she 
loves so much as to be capable of true contem- 
plation, there is no fear that she will neglect 
the many services of charity, though she will 
always avoid being busied in them.” 

Still, as the soul finds too soon, 


‘*these recurrent alternations are not without 
distress. . . . She complains with holy Job: 
‘When I lie down to sleep, I say, When shall 
Tarise ? and when I am risen, I wait impatiently 
for night.’ That is, when I am in my repose I 
accuse myself of having neglected work, and 
when I am at work I blame myself for having 
troubled my repose.” 

But the distress, like the inconsistency, is 
only on the surface; the author is quite un- 
concerned to find himself putting two senses 
upon the same text. In the “ little treatise ”’ 
the flowers and fruits which the languishing 
Bride asks to be sustained withal are the 
flowers of the Resurrection and the fruits of 
the Cross in the fragment :— 

‘¢ Flowers mean faith, and fruits works. These 
are all that are left to the soul when, for a 
time, she loses the light of contemplation. . . 
Whenever she falls from contemplation she 
retires into activity as the best means of re- 
covering her repose... . When I have seen 
that any of you, my children, have profited by 
my discourse, I do not repent of having pre- 
ferred the trouble of teaching you to my spirit’s 
repose. I do not regret to have interrupted 
the delightful exercise of contemplation because 
I am surrounded by the flowers and fruits of 
piety. For it is long since that charity, ‘ which 
seeketh not its own,’ has persuaded me to give 
more for your advancement than for all else 
that is dearest tome. Praying, reading, writing, 
and all other spiritual exercises I have counted 
but as loss for the love of you.” 


It is surprising to find that copying is a more 
spiritual {exercise than preaching. Equally 
quaint is the reason why “none,” and monks 
least of all, 

‘‘should ever criticise or reproach a bishop. 
.. » How could a woman knitting at home 
criticise the actions of a soldier on service ? 
Remember that to go forth to fight isa manly, 
admirable thing. Ifa soldier has his imperfec- 
tions, remember that charity covers a multitude 
of sins.” 

Perhaps Mr. Skinner’s plea for the study 
of mystical theology reminds one of Gerson 
rather than of St. Bernard. He is too anxiously 
on his guard against error to be an attractive 
teacher to those who are not much in earnest. 
A reader who is not personally drawn to the 
study may follow St. Bernard for the time, as 
one follows the pageantry of a procession 
passing on to a festival to which one is not 
bidden. St. Bernard always remembers, what 
Mr. Skinner seems to forget, that it is not 
every Shulamite who is brought into the 
chamber of Solomon. 

The Odes are, on the whole, more satisfac- 
tory than the Preface. An unkind critic 
once said that a late noble poet had “ John 
Gilpinised the book of Job.” Sometimes, as 
in the sixteenth ode, Mr. Skinner almost 
succeeds in “George Herbertising” the 


- | in the background. 


“Manual of St. Augustin.” A shorter and 
equally favourable specimen may be extracted 
from the close of the fifteenth :— 
**O coming joy, supreme delight, 
When God the Son shall bring 
His saints into the I'ather’s sight 
Upon the Spirit’s wing ; 
‘* When He shall make them sit on high, 
While angels prostrate fall, 
That God, in glorious majesty, 
May then be All in All,” 


This is on the highest level of Dr. Watts, 
and is well worth reading even after the 
original, which we subjoin:—* Revera cumulus 
felicitatis erit, cum Dominus adducet Suos 
Sanctos in Visionem Paternae Gloriae et 
faciet in Coelestibus considere, ut sit Deus 
omnia in omnibus.” G. A. Srucox. 








The Amanda Group of Bagford Poems (circa 
1668). Collected and Annotated, with 
Special Wood-cut Illustrations, by J. 
Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., Editor of the 
“ Bagford Ballads.” (Hertford: For the 
Ballad Society.) 


Reapers of the Bagford Ballads will know 
what sort of entertainment they may look for 
here. Itis “set out with all manner of delicious- 
ness’’—in the very Banqueting House, so 
to speak, with the Whitehall of Charles IT. 
The editor assumes the 
robe of Comus for the nonce, and hurls his 
dazzling spells into the air with wonted 
charm and witchery. With his old energy 
of iteration he asserts the special historic 
value of the relics of a bygone day—however 
trifling or even offensive they may be. Still 
retaining the contrary opinion (formerly 
expressed in these pages), we are content to 
note, without dwelling upon, the inconsistency 
of this claim with the fact that certain 
matters take much the same course in all 
periods of history. Mr. Ebsworth himself 
says that England was not behind in the 
knowledge of vice even in Tudor days, and 
that there is “ample evidence of licentious- 
ness even in London” in the reigns of James 
and Charles I. Certainly; as before and 
since. But that the minute knowledge of 
this side of the past can ‘ guide us to a better 
employment of the present” we may well 
“ make some dram of a scruple”’ to admit. 

However, we can well afford to pass by in 
silence both these assertions and the diatribe 
against the ‘“ill-conditioned persons” who 
contradict them. Very soothing were the 
words of Charles Lamb to one scandalised 
at a hazardous utterance on some grave 
matter of doctrine: “* You mustn’t mind what 
Coleridge says; it’s only his fun!” 

The kernel of this Supplement is a series 
of four poems dealing with the Doll Tear- 
sheets of the Restoration, and their relations, 
friendly and hostile, with the London appren- 
tices. The light-skirts are first shown in 
alliance with the youths, whom they instruct 
in the most approved methods of defrauding 
their masters. The sky suddenly changes ; 
and the fair deluders suffer many things at 
the hands of their quondam admirers, who 
were apt, as a preparation for Lent, to forsake 
(or at least to vary) their evil courses, and to 
pull down and plunder houses of ill-fame, 
from zeal for virtue and in hope of booty. 
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These penitential proceedings raised so alarm- 
ing a tumult in the Shrove-tide of 1668 that 
four persons were hanged for it at Tyburn. 
They were some of the idle fellows who 
startled Mr. Pepys by having the “‘ confidence 
to say that they did ill in not pulling down” 
the worst house—Whitehall. 

The aggrieved women complain of this 
amateur justice on one of these broad-sheets 
addressed to the ’prentices, who reply in like 
fashion. A citizen sums up the case against 
both, and a fourth copy of verses sets forth 
the hardships of Bridewell. Around these 
are disposed various other rhymes, brought 
together by the grace of association and Mr. 
Ebsworth. His special learning and inge- 
nuity supplies the matter in which they are 
embedded, and what deodorisation may be 
needed is very fairly performed. For some 
ornaments of his theme he has gone far afield 
into the fifteenth century, whence he has 
brought two love-songs (from the Canterbury 
Cathedral MSS.). One of them is given more 
fully than Mr. Sheppard printed it in his 
Report (Hist. MSS. Commission, v. 458a). 

The name Amanda group is taken, some- 
what oddly, from a poem written by Thomas 
Cranley more than fifty years before 1668. 
But we remember Dame Quickly’s offence at 
the very mention of “ Jenny’s case,” and 
Amanda certainly sounds better than the 
plain title of the chief broad-sheet. Of 
Cranley’s poem we have an extract only (the 
remonstrance of Amanda’s former lover 
against her evil life), and we are told that the 
story ends with her repentance. The seven- 
line stanzas have an echo in them of Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets, though lacking their deep 
feeling and firmly compacted thought. The 
rhythm presses on with a steadfast earnest- 
ness which has a dignity of its own; e.g.— 


‘* For my sake, therefore, I adjure thee here 
To turn thy course and bend another way : 
™ thy friend’s sake, to whom thou should’st be 
ear, 
Come home unto thyself and do not stay. 
For thine own sake I charge thee to obey : 
And in compassion of that soul of thine, 
Live not in darkness when the sun doth shine.” 


We find here also the Merry Man's 
Resolution to leave all his town haunts and 
acquaintances (with a curious enumeration of 
London localities), and the Ranting Wanton’s 
Resolution of a directly opposite tendency. 
Mottoes, running titles, and apposite Shak- 
sperian quotations are ever with us; and at 
the back of the last page we receive the 
parting shout of the editor in a rollicking 
Finale. 

Before his triple Index Mr. Ebsworth 
reviews his Bagford labours, and from fresh 
discoveries fills up some Jacunae therein. 
As we look over Index II., “ Of Subjects men- 
tioned in Editorial Text or Notes,” we see the 
extent and variety of the stores laid under 
contribution to this pamphlet of some eighty 
pages. To a critic disposed rather to cavil 
than to marvel at this display, we might 
tender the suggestion of Guiderius—* but his 
neat cookery.” For indeed much of the 
broad-sheet text is in itself of little 
worth. But like “a clear Cavalier” the 
staunch editor “ will not repine.” He deals 
with his materials as Nell Cook dealt with 
hers, and with like success. He bids his 





readers not adiew, but aw revoir. They will 
be glad to see him again—in better company. 
R. C. Browne. 








THE SUCCESSORS OF BURNS. 


The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. 
With Memoir. By James McConechy. 


The Poems and Songs and Correspondence of 
Robert Tannahill. With Life and Notes. 
By David Semple. 


Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom- 
Weaver. By William Thom. Edited, with 
a Biographical Sketch, by W. Skinner. 


Poems and Lyrics. By Robert Nicoll. With 
a Memoir of the Author. New Edition. 
(Paisley : Alexander Gardner.) 


TueEse four writers by no means complete the 
roll of “‘ Scotland’s second Burnses.” There 
are other “ minor poets ” that came in Burns’s 
wake, or were quickened into life by the 
opulent sunshine of his influence, who have a 
larger individuality or even a larger share of 
“‘the master’s mantle.” There is less variety, 
perhaps less talent, in any of them than 
there is in Hogg, or even in Cunningham. 
There is more of the Burnsian humour, on 
its specially Scotch side, in Sir Alexander 
Boswell, the author of Jenny’s Bawbee ; and 
more of the Burnsian power of photographing 
men and manners in John Mayne, the author 
of the Stiller Gun, than in all four put 
together. But Hogg must be reckoned a 
disciple of Ramsay rather than of Burns; 
certainly his best work is not in Burns’s 
vein. Cunningham was rather a man of “ all 
round” industry and versatility than a poet 
of any special school; he threw off very 
successful imitations of Burns, just as he 
threw off such clever imitations of old Niths- 
dale and Galloway song as completely, or par- 
tially, deceived his first patron, Cromek. Bos- 
well, unfortunately, did not give up the best of 
himself to poetry ; and the duties of an exacting 
profession exercised an equally effectual curb 
upon Mayne. But it may be doubted if either 
Tannahill, Thom, Nicoll, or Motherwell him- 
self would have written, or at least published, 
had there been no Burns before him; their 
best—certainly their best-known—are in one 
or other of Burns’s veins. The shadow of 
Burns fell on their personal lives no less than 
on their poetical aspirations—they were not 
fated to ripen or to reach the haven of success, 
or even personal happiness. Tannahill 
committed suicide in a fit of despondency 
in his thirty-seventh year. Professional strain 
killed Motherweli at the same age, and Nicoll 
at twenty-three. Thom lived to fifty-nine ; 
but he had more than his share of the poet’s 
miseries—alike the misery that comes from 
without, the hopeless pathos of circumstances, 
and the misery that arises within, that springs 
from self-helplessness on the ethical side. 
His life was linked wretchedness—as of his 
own ** Mitherless Bairn”—long drawn out. 
We have placed Motherwell first among 
the successors of Burns because he has most 
of Burns’s distinguishing characteristics—bold 
originality, “ thoroughness,”’ and directness of 
style. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is never- 
theless the fact that, of the four poets under 
review, he came nearest Burns because he imi- 
tated him the least. He struck out—or would 





have struck out had he lived—a special line for 
himself. He was the first of Scotch poets to 
write English well ; he wrote it, as the late 
Mr. G. L. Craik in his Literature and Learn- 
ing in England says Burns alone could write 
Scotch, ‘‘ like a gentleman.’’ Such poems as 
“A Madman’s Love” and “True Love's 
Dirge” serve mainly to make us regret his 
early death; and, as the ballad singer of the 
Vikings in such efforts as the “ Sword Chant 
of Thorstein Raudi,” “he sang,” as Prof. 
Minto says, without exaggeration, “with a 
vigour that entitles him to be named as a 
link between Gray and Collins and Mr. 
William Morris.” ‘Isaac Brown,” here 
first included in an edition of Motherwell’s 
poems, proves further that he had a consider- 
able amount of humour, and could use the 
stanza of Childe Harold with effect. Still 
it is by his Scotch poems and songs that 
Motherwell is at present, and perhaps will 
for some time be, best known—such as 
“ Jeanie Morrison” and ‘‘ My heid is like to 
rend, Willie ””—and it is in these that he comes 
nearest to Burns. Burns may have antici- 
pated the spirit, but even he has not surpassed 
the sweetness and strength, of such lines as 
these in “ Jeanie Morrison ”— 
‘** The throssil whusslit i’ the wud, 
The burn sang to the trees, 
And we with Nature’s heart in tune 
Concerted harmonies ; 
And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat ! ” 
Nor has Burns so hunted pathos to death— 
perhaps in his refraining from doing so he has 
shown himself the superior artist—as in ‘‘ My 
heid is like to rend, Willie,” in which reproach, 
love, and pity are all dissolved in tears. It 
is too sorrowful in subject and treatment for 
quotation ; but lighter, although akin, is the 
song of “ Wearie’s Well.” Seldom has forgive- 
ness for desertion gone so far, or been so 
happily expressed, as in 
‘* Fareweel, and for ever, 
My first luve and last, 
May thy joys be to come,— 
Mine live in the past. 
In sorrow and sadness 
This hour fa’s on me ; 
But light as thy luve may 
It fleet over thee !” 

Tannahill, Thom, and Nicoll are much more 
decidedly under the spell of Burns than 
Motherwell, and—more especially Tannahill 
—are better known. Of the three, the 
first has inherited most of Burns’s “lilt” — 
only a Scotch word can express what is meant 
—in describing tender emotions and their 
background of rural scenery; the second 
most of Burns’s power of photographing 
misery and “ misery’s sons and daughters ;” 
and the last most of his sympathy with 
Scotch life of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night order, with a little of a Crabbe-like 
delight in portraying character—not so much 
character as village ‘ characters ’’—super- 
added. Of the three, ‘Thom seems to us to 
have the most of “‘ the master’s ” heart. ‘T'an- 
nahill is sweet and unaffected and musical, 
no doubt, with his 
‘‘ How sweet is the brier, wi’ its saft fauldin’ 

blossom ! 

And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green ; 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 

Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane.” 
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But is this not, after all, amatory poetry, with 
the eros left out? Then, again, there is un- 
doubtedly what Mr. Arnold calls “ high 
seriousness” in Robert Nicoll; and _ his 
life - struggle was a_ gallant—from the 
moral standpoint an unimpeachable and 
even lofty—one. But would the pen of the 
first Burns have written, would his ear 
have tolerated, such lines as these from “ the 
second,” as Ebenezer Elliot styled his brother 
in rhyme and Radicalism, with pardonable, 
because “ funeral sermon,” enthusiasm ?— 
‘¢T ken na why ane wi’ anither shauld fight, 

“— hag *gree wauld make a’ body cosie an’ 

Tl . 

When man meets wi’ man, ’tis the best way ava 

To say, ‘ Gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’ !’” 
But there is deep, genuine pathos in Thom, 
as well as true Scotch “ eeriness,” if there is 
nothing else. Here is a picture of sodden 
misery, such as even Burns has not given us :-— 

“¢ Hear ye the heartsick souns that fa’ 
Frae lips that bliss nae mair ? 
Like beildless birdies when they ca’ 
Frae wet wee wing the batted snaw, 
Her sang soughs o’ despair.” 

A word of commendation is due to the 
Scotch publisher who has given us the series 
of “Reprints” of which “ Motherwell” is 
the latest. When it is borne in mind that 
poems written in Scotch appeal to an audience 
not gradually, but rapidly diminishing, Mr. 
Gardner’s enterprise must be considered a 
bold, if not a hazardous, one. But he has 
persisted in it, and he has made the most of 
it. He has given us the minor Scotch poets 
with such type, such paper, such amplitude of 
biographical and explanatory matter as the 
have never had before. In the last there 
may sometimes be seen provincialism, a 
tendency to speak of little fishes—what play- 
bills in country towns describe euphemisti- 
cally as “ local talent ”’—as if they were great 
whales. But Mr. McConechy’s biography of 
Motherwell, though written shortly after the 
poet’s death, is singularly and commendably 
free from this blemish. 

WirriaAm WALLACE. 








Our Old Country Towns. By Alfred Rimmer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Rimmer has given us a_ beautifully 
illustrated book of sketches of travel in Eng- 
land. The wood-cuts are simply delightful to 
look upon ; and the text, though we could find 
fault with it in numerous parts, is on the 
whole a very pleasant accompaniment to them. 
Mr. Rimmer is as enthusiastic for England 
and things English as though he were a cul- 
tivated American who had visited this island 
now for the first time, and has little sym- 
pathy with the misguided folk who, before 
they have seen the interesting things which 
this country has to show, rush off to take 
their holiday in a foreign land. In much 
that he says we heartily agree with him, but 
there is another side of the picture of which he 
does not seem to have taken account. Most 
of us do not travel for mere pleasure, but 
for rest of mind and body. It may be a 
truism to say that there is as much beauty 
to be found at home as in this or that 
foreign country; but what the ordinary 
tourist is in want of is not beauty. The one 
thing which the hard-worked professional 





man, man of letters, or man of business wants 
is rest. His desire is to get away from 
association with things like those which he 
sees at home. He cannot do this in Devon- 
shire or Yorkshire. The same language is 
spoken and the same manners prevail 
there—with minute provincial differences, 
it is true—as at home. He can, how- 
ever, gain in a great measure the repose 
he requires by crossing the Channel. In 
Normandy or Belgium perhaps the things 
are in themselves not better worth seeing, 
but they are of a character which acts as a 
tonic on the wearied brain ; while the other, 
though equally good, would have a thousand 
threads of connexion with home-life and the 
cares of business. The mere fact that the 
people across the Channel speak different 
languages from English is not without its 
attraction. But very few of us speak any 
tongue but our own so well as to be able to 
converse in a foreign language without some 
degree of effort, and the energy which is ex- 
pended in doing this takes the mind away 
from the cares which prey upon it to the 
destruction of health. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Rimmer’s 
book will induce many persons to visit our 
old English towns who, if he had not arisen 
to comment on their points of attraction, 
would never have seen them, or would have 
passed through them with absolute indiffer- 
ence. This will be an unmixed gain, for, 
whatever may be said in favour of Continental 
travel, it ought never to stand in the way of 
a knowledge of one’s own country. This 


y | latter is a needful part of education which 


should in no case be omitted, save on the 
ground of poverty. 

Though Mr. Rimmer would probably not 
feel flattered if told that he had made a 
valuable addition to our stock of guide-books, 
it is so, however; and we should not be sur- 
prised if we were to learn that there had been 
a large demand for his work when the tourist 
season sets in. In one unfortunate particular it 
is indeed far too much like certain guide-books. 
Mr. Rimmer is constantly discoursing about 
the food he got in this or that inn at which 
he stayed. Generally, he tells us, he found 
the eating and drinking good and cheap. We 
are, of course, glad that he met with pleasant 
accommodation, for so genial a traveller must 
certainly deserve it; but he must pardon us 
for telling him that it is somewhat of an in- 
trusion to thrust these personal experiences 
upon the notice of his readers. 

We are not sure whether it be not too much 
to ask, but we really should have thought 
that a gentleman who has evidently so keen 
an interest in past times would have felt 
it worth while to make himself acquainted 
with the outlines of the history of the places 
of which he has to tell, and not have 
permitted himself to be led into error 
by the first blundering book of reference 
that came in his way. No one can travel 
much about England without coming on 
genuine traces of Oliver Cromwell; but the 
Protector figures in Mr. Rimmer’s pages more 
than once in positions where, could he see the 
book, he would be much surprised to find 
himself. When Mr. Rimmer has occasion to 
refer to the stormy times between 1642 and 
1660, Cromwell usually comes before us in 





such a manner as to suggest the unpleasant 
notion that Mr. Rimmer shares with our 
peasantry the notion that Oliver fought in 
every battle and dismantled every old castle 
that is roofless or has a hole in its walls. 
To our unlettered poor, Cromwell supplies 
the place of all earlier mythic heroes. We 
have no objection to contemplating ‘“ the 
King of the Fens”? as our forefathers re- 
garded Arthur; and as the “ flos regum” 
was not only buried at Glastonbury, where 
his tomb was shown inscribed, 
**Hic jacet Arthurus 
Rex quondam rexque futurus,” 

but at Carlisle, Caerleon, and a dozen other 
places in Scotland and Brittany beside, so, if 
it pleases persons of imaginative temper, we 
can well consent to fancy that any number 
of contradictory things were done by Oliver. 
But mythology and history must be sternly 
kept apart, and we therefore cannot forgive 
Mr. Rimmer for suggesting that the future 
Protector did things in which it is certain he 
could have had no hand. One example will 
be enough to show what we mean. Mr, 
Rimmer is speaking of Hawarden Castle. He 
says :— 

‘Henry VI. granted it to Sir Thomas Stanley, 
and the house of Stanley held it until it was 
forfeited again to the Crown, when James Earl 
of Derby was taken after the Battle of 
Worcester and beheaded at Bolton. Cromwell 
sold it for some nominal sum to Serjeant 
Glynne, and it remained in his family till the 
sudden death of Sir Stephen Glynne in London, 


when it passed to his sister, Mrs. W. E. Glad- 
stone.” 


It would take a far larger space than we can 
spare to point out all that requires amendment 
in this little extract. What we are now con- 
cerned to note is the fact that Hawarden 
Castle was not sold by Cromwell for a nominal 
or any other sum, for the simplest of all 
reasons, that it was never his to sell. On 
July 6, 1651, a Confiscation Act was passed 
by the Parliament ordering the sale of the 
estates of certain Royalists, among others 
those of the Earl of Derby (Scobell, Acts and 
Ord., part ii., p. 156) ; and by that authority, 
which was then supreme, his estates were 
sold. There is not much doubt that if Mr. 
Rimmer were to consult the Royalist Composi- 
tion Papers in the Record Office he would 
find there a valuation of the estate and a 
memorandum of how much Serjeant Glynne 
paid for it. The estates of the Royalists 
were usually disposed of at their fair value, 
and there seems to have been no reason why 
the great lawyer should have been excep- 
tionally favoured. 

Mr. Rimmer gives a very interesting and 
accurate account of the great Eastern Fenland, 
but he exaggerates the volume of water by 
which it was in the old time overflowed. 
“ Almost all the rainfall of Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire found its way 
through the Ouse, or Nene, or ‘Trent into the 
swampy lake.” There is strange error here. 
Has not.Mr. Rimmer forgotten the existence 
of the Humber, and confounded the York- 
shire Ouse with its Fenland namesake? It 
is certain that the waters of the Trent have 
not during the historical period found their 
way into that great marsh. 

A popular writer has remarked that Henry 
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VIII. was signally unfortunate in his relations 
with women. A similar evil shadow seems to 
cross Mr. Rimmer’s path when he has occa- 
sion to mention rivers. He or his forefathers 
must have done wrong to some spirit of the 
waters who is now taking a cruel revenge. 
His book shows that he appreciates poetry. 
Is it possible that he has never read, or, 
having read, has forgotten, Sir Walter Scott’s 
magnificent description in Marmion of the 
migrations of St. Cuthbert’s body, and how 
‘* After many wanderings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear : 

There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 

His relics are in secret laid” ? 
It must be so, for Mr. Rimmer, when com- 
paring Durham with Lincoln, speaks of the 
former rising over the Tees. We are often 
told that Scott’s verse is not popular now. 
If it were as well known as it ought to be it 
might sometimes prove a safeguard against 
errors in topography. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Hurst 


and Blackett.) 


An Ocean Free Lance. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Bentley.) 


Luck, and What Came of It. 
Mackay. (W. H. Allen.) 


On Latmos. By Fanny Aiken-Kortright. 
(Remington.) 


Ir is always pleasant to find, in taking up the 
work of a veteran novelist, that ‘ Todgers’ 
can” still “do it when it chooses.” Some of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s latest books have done so 
little justice to any of her powers, except her 
power of putting together a barely readable 
novel out of the scantiest materials and with 
the least possible display of skill, that Harry 
Joscelyn is particularly welcome. The first 
half is nearly as good as anything the author 
has ever done, and the remainder is not un- 
worthy of it. Harry Joscelyn is the son of 
a North-country squireen whose family has 
rather come down in the world, but who still 
enjoys a rude sort of affluence derived from 
farming and horse-breeding. He is rather 
more than less boorish than his neighbours, 
and bullies his patient, and rather spiritless, 
wife royally. Harry is the youngest son; and 
being, of course, his mother’s darling, as well 
as the favourite of his great-uncle (an ancient 
person who has made some money, and has 
succeeded in keeping himself at a higher level, 
socially speaking, than the head of the house), 
is a butt for his father’s violent proceedings. 
The boy, who is home from Liverpool, where 
he has a stool in a merchant’s office, commits 
a special maladroitness by suggesting that his 
father shall lend him his mother’s money to 
obtain a partnership; and a quarrel follows 
which results in Ralph Joscelyn locking not 
merely his son, but his daughter Joan, out of 
his house on acold spring night. The adven- 
tures of that night are told with such elabora- 
tion that, with their immediate sequel, they 
pretty well fill the first volume. The second 
volume tells how Harry, going off in a huff, 
and determined to make his fortune over seas, 


By Charles 





lands “promiscuously’’ at Leghorn, and 
falls on his feet there. The humours 
of acertain Anglo-Italian, Paolo Thompson by 
name, are drawn by Mrs. Oliphant with 
nearly the same minuteness as the family jars 
of the household on the fells, and are nearly 
as good. We shall say nothing of the con- 
clusion of the book, or of the minor charac- 
ters, except to remark that Mrs. Oliphant has 
never drawn anything much better than Joan 
Joscelyn, the notable, eldest (and elderly) 
daughter of the house. Rita Bonamy, too, 
the heroine as far as there is any heroine, is 
a pleasant contrast and companion-study. 
Joan’s younger sister, Lydia, though she 
seems to be a favourite with the author, is not 
so good ; and the brothers and brothers’ wives 
are a little conventional. But such a scene 
as that at the “ Red Lion,” the village inn, in 
the first volume, is very nearly enough to set 
a book up by itself. 


An Ocean Free Lance will very fairly sus- 
tain the reputation which Mr. Clark Russell 
has won for sea romances. Of course there 
is something else beside sailing and fighting 
in it; but the loves of Julian Madison and 
Madeline Palmer are not of much more 
importance than those of Marryat’s heroes 
and heroines, which, indeed, they very 
much resemble. The “ ocean free lance ” 
is rather Captain Shelvocke, master of 
the privateer schooner Tigress, than his 
mate Madison; and a very agreeable sea- 
guerilla he is. The Tigress, of course, is as 
ever-victorious as Colonel Gordon’s army. 
She sinks a French lugger just outside the 
Downs, as a sort of whet to her appetite; 
fights and, by sheer pluck and seamanship, 
captures a heavy corvette immediately after- 
wards ; chases French brigs-of-war all about 
the Channel ; and is left at the end of the book 
conducting Parthian warfare with one of the 
formidable frigates which the ’cuteness of the 
United States set afloat in 1812 to overpower 
English cruisers less heavily armed. By-the- 
way, @ propos of these same ships, Mr. Clark 
Russell has made a slight slip in his naval 
history. He makes Shelvocke say of the 
Yankee cruiser, “ How do you know that 
she may not prove the Constitution, the Hor- 
net, or, worse still, the President? One of 
those vessels I’ll swear she is; in which case 
she will be carrying over fifty guns,” &ec. 
Now this description applies well enough to 
the Constitution and the President but not to 
the Hornet, which was only a brig, and cer- 
tainly did not carry fifty guns. However, 
this is but a trifle. All Mr. Clark Russell’s 
fights are delightfully fought, and carry the 
reader back to the days when he first rejoiced 
in Peter Simple or Percival Keene. Mr. 
Russell, too, if he has not quite so light a 
hand as Capt. Marryat, is better at the set 
pieces of description which novel readers 
expect nowadays. Altogether An Ocean 
Free Lance is a very pleasant book. We 
should like to hear more of Captain Shelvocke 
and the Zigress,if, as Mr. Russell informs us, 
there is more to tell. © 


Luck, and What Came of It, is a well- 
enough written book, which is chiefly wanting 
in interest—if it is wanting—because of a 
certain conventionality about the characters 
and incidents. It is the history of a most 





—— 


respectable family nearly related to the peer- 
age and possessed of the good things of this 
world. Mr. Haughton, of Mill Haughton, 
has a very Scotch wife, and two daughters 
(one of whom is rather unreally sentimental 
and the other still more unreally fast), and a 
seat in Parliament, and strong Liberal prin- 
ciples. The family go about a good deal, and 
a good many things happen to them and their 
relations. ‘They meet a German professor at 
Oban who says that Dr. Johnson was a 
dummer esel. It is interesting for the idle 
mind to exercise itself in imagining what Dr. 
Johnson would have said of the German—who, 
by-the-way, remarks that Gaelic is a grand 
old Asiatic language once spoken all over 
Europe. They meet a Mr. Rigglesby, who is 
a swindler, and holds that Shakspere and 
Milton and Byron were all Celts. They have 
a cousin who loses five thousand pounds on 
the Derby and marries a farrier’s daughter. 
They have another cousin who, though appar- 
ently a squire of low degree, turns out to be 
something very different, and is victimised by 
the great secret society which it pleases the 
author to call “ Maireann,” doubtless to show 
its connexion with the before-mentioned grand 
old Asiatic language. There is thus plenty 
of incident and movement in the book, though 
there are a few slips here and there. The 
author will hardly persuade us that a wealthy 
country lawyer, devoted to French wines, 
would be so ignorant as to think Bordeaux 
the head-quarters of Burgundy. He himself, 
alas! spells a certain liquor “ Laffitte.” The 
book would be a good book enough if it were 
not signed by the author of the Cholera 
Chant and the Salamandrine. 


Many persons have at different times been 
pronounced felices opportunitate mortis. This 
description may now be extended to the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Miss Aiken-Kortright 
dedicates her book to him on the plea that 
“he would have best understood it.” To 
understand On Latmos would require a 
mental effort to which the celebrated phrase 
about going through so much and gaining so 
little seems especially applicable. To begin 
with, On Chat Moss or on or off anything 
else would be as appropriate a title for the 
book as On Latmos. Nobody is on Latmos 
that we can see, even in the metaphorical 
sense of the epigraph with which the author 
decorates her title-page. There is a heroine, 
Horatia Ormsby, who is very proud and very 
virtuous and very ill-bred. She misconducts 
herself with a music-master. There is a 
certain Lord Selmore who pays his addresses 
by turns to Horatia and a rather vulgar little 
friend of hers named Ellen Grantley, and who 
expires of a broken heart in the unheroic act 
of reading his wife’s correspondence. There 
is an improper person who lives in Park Lane. 
There is a mysterious being who is just like 
the music-master, and who writes a great 
many mysterious letters. All these materials 
are mixed thickly and slably by the aid of a 
very clumsy style, of which this is an ex- 
ample :— 

‘‘ Horatia was no mindless beauty. She stands 
under the cedar, and, gazing towards her in- 
heritance from under her long, thick lashes, 
she is dreaming; like her father, dreaming 
when the strength of those walls shall be re- 
newed, the unsightly holes filled up, the moss 
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and lichen swept away, and the masonry 
repaired. Ere long it must be; and the 
manor-house shall rise in its old glory under the 
fostering hand of her husband—her husband ; 
who will he be?” 


Having given this “portrait of a lady with 
her eye on the main chance,” we may per- 
haps take leave of On Latmos with a parting 
remark that it would be much better if bad 
novelists would not, in selecting their titles, 
take liberties with good poets. 

GrorcEe SAINTSBURY. 








RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS. 


Niccold Machiavelli e i suot Tempi, illustrati con 
nuovi Documenti. By Prof. Pasquale Villari. 
Vol. II. (Florence: LeMonnier.) For obvious 
reasons it is impossible for us to offer any 
criticism on this second instalment of Prof. 
Villari’s historical work. Its appearance, long 
delayed by the author’s ill-health, has been 
awaited with much eagerness by the Italian 
reading world, and the rapidity of its sale testi- 
fies to the cordiality of its welcome. All things 
are relative; and here in Italy it is of no ordinary 
occurrence for three hundred copies of a 
book to go off in the first days of publication. 
The volume is mainly dedicated to an examina- 
tion of Machiavelli’s doctrines as embodied in 
his principal works, notably in the Discourses 
and the Prince; but its first chapter gives an 
exposition of the spirit of the Italian Renais- 
sance, as shown in the mighty development of 
the fine arts and their general influence on 
the minds of men. The narrative of the prot- 
agonist’s personal career is carried down to 
the period of his disgrace and retirement to 
the country, on the restoration of the Medici 
to Florence. The description of the ex-Secre- 
tary’s life at Sant’ Andrea, and of the causes 
urging him to the composition of the Discourses 
and the Prince, is illustrated by copious ex- 
tracts from his private correspondence. But the 
analysis of Machiavelli’s political creed and of 
the doctrines specially connected with his name 
forms the chief theme of the book. It concludes 
with a survey of the opinions of the best- 
known commentators of Machiavelli, and is 
followed by an Appendix, containing many 
newly discovered documents, inclusive of the 
curious notes inscribed by Christina of Sweden 
on the margin of her pocket copy of the Prince. 
An English version of Prof. Villari’s new 
volume is now completed, and will probably 
appear before long. 


Le Origini della Lingua poetica italiana; 
Principii di Grammatica storica italiana. By 
Dr. C. N. Caix. (Florence: Le Monnier.) 
Prof. Caix, several of whose works have already 
been noticed in these pages, is a distinguished 
member of the zealous band of Italian phil- 
ologists, and a specialist of the Romance 
languages. His present volume, which has 
received honourable mention from the Academy 
of the Lincei, furnishes a valuable contribution 
towards the history of the Italian language. 
It is based upon the theory that, whereas 
Italian prose has been built up on almost 
exclusively Tuscan models, the language of 
verse is a conglomeration of elements derived 
from many dialects, particularly from those of 
Sicily and Apulia; and that the difference of 
diction in Italian prose and verse is to be mainly 
attributed to this difference of origin. In 
Support of his theory, the author marshals a 
ong array of examples drawn from careful 
study of old MSS. His researches have been 
pursued with an ingenuity and an accuracy of 
method that have gained him the applause of 
all experts in his particular branch of learning. 

Storia della Letteratura italiana nel Secolo 


AVI. By U. A, Canello, (Milan: Vallardi.) 


Signor Canello is another young professor of 
the Romance languages, but has temporarily 
deserted philology in favour of the history of 
Italian literature. Although showing undoubted 
talent, this work makes no use of unpublished 
materials, and, as the author acknowledges, 
has been written in haste. Signor Canello 
seeks to prove that the key to the history of 
Italian literature is only to be found in that of 
Italian civilisation; and from this point of view 
he undoubtedly offers us certain new and 
original observations. But although Italian 
literature may, equally with the fine arts, be 
a product of civilisation, it has, nevertheless, a 
special and independent value of its own which 
no history of the subject should fail to assert. 
In fact, the chief fault of the book consists in 
its too frequent excursions into the political 
history of Italy, and in dwelling rather upon 
the historical aspects of literary works than 
on their intrinsic and artistic worth. On this 
account the volume has a certain originality 
that attracts, but does not altogether satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity. 

Monumenta ad Neapolitani ducatus Historiam 
pertinentia. Vol. I. Edited by Bartolommeo 
Capasso. This superb volume, just issued by 
the Historical Institute of Naples, is a collec- 
tion of old Latin documents illustrative of the 
little-known history of the Duchy of Naples, 
annotated and commented by Signor Capasso, 
who may be said to be the most learned and 
competent authority on this special branch of 
history. 

La Lingua dei Promessi Sposi, nella prima e 
nella seconda Edizione. (Naples: Morano.) This 
book is devoted to what, in Italy, is known as 
the everlasting question of language, and what 
English readers may be tempted to designate as 
the everlasting question of Manzoni. As all 
know, no sooner had Manzoni written his 
celebrated novel than he was so pestered by 
philological pedants as to the diction he had 
employed that he brought out a second edition 
of his book, entirely rewritten, in a more 
Tuscan and familiar form, and he never again 
wrote a work of fiction! The investigation of 
the different idioms and forms of expression 
employed in the Promessi Sposi has been long 
a favourite subject with Italian philologists; and, 
in fact, Prof. d’ Ovidio’s new volume is an 
amplification, for school use, of a former essay 
in his Saggi Critic’. To his great philological 
equipment Prof. d’ Ovidio unites so rare a 
literary gift and brilliancy of style that, not- 
withstanding the dryness of his theme, his 
book is eminently readable. None the less so 
because, controversy being, at all times, one of 
the Professor’s strong pvints, his pages are 
larded with pungent attacks upon brother 
philologists. 


Dante e la Statistica della Lingua. By Filippo 
Mariotti. (Florence: Barbera.) Signor Mariotti, 
ewhose translation of the orations of Demosthenes 
is well known in Italy, is also an ardent 
Dantophilist. The volume before us contains 
statistical tables of Dante’s relative use of the 
different parts of speech and the total of 
words employed in the Divina Commedia. This 
total consists of 5,860 words, being 218 in 
excess of the number (5,642) quoted by Renan 
as the sum of words used in the Bible. The 
author gives other curious particulars of the 
same kind, and maintains that the study of 
similar statistics will lead to important results 
in the investigation of the laws of thought. 
He confines himself, however, to the statement 
of facts, leaving his readers to draw their own 
conclusions. ‘The book concludes with a 
musical Appendix giving the notes of the 
different settings of Dante’s words. 


La Vita e t Tempi di Luigi Provana da 
Sabbione. By Leone ‘Ottolenghi. (Turin. 





Loescher.) The name of Proyana is probably 





unknown beyond the Italian frontier; but, as 
one of the group of Piedmontese literati whose 
writings had no small share in arousing the 
national spirit in the years preceding 1848, this 
careful narrative of his life’s work is a useful 
contribution towards the history of the rise of 
Italian independence. 


Poesie di Edmondo de Amicis. (Milan: 
Treves.) This volume will hardly add to the 
reputation of the very popular author of 
Sketches of Military Life and a score of books 
of travel. We opened his poems in the hope 
that, as is sometimes the case with authors 
who are rather too diffuse in prose, the exi- 
gencies of verse would have pruned away some 
exuberance of epithet, and compelled the writer 
to express his thoughts with greater vigour and 
conciseness. But we have been disappointed. 
The verse of Signor de Amicis exaggerates the 
faults of his prose. Nowhere does his sentiment 
rise to the height of passion, and in his search 
for simplicity he sometimes descends to childish- 
ness, especially in his tiresome abuse of diminu- 
tives. Nevertheless, he is a graceful singer of 
the domestic affections; and, if we cannot accord 
him much praise as a poet, this volume, like 
all other works from his pen, gives us a highly 
pleasant impression of his merits as a man. 


Il Marito di Laurina. Racconto da Salvatore 
Farina. (Turin: Roux e Fayale.) Under 
this title we are glad to meet again with the 
series of sparkling sketches of Italian middle- 
class life that have appeared at intervals in the 
pages of the Nuova Antologia. Signor Farina 
holds a high place among purveyors of light 
literature in Italy, and is at his best in subjects 
of the genteel comedy kind. This tale has 
little or no plot. Starting with the marriage 
of a young couple, its only incidents are supplied 
by ordinary domestic events—the birth and 
rearing of a child, the shock of discovering that 
the child has grown into a woman, and parental 
anxiety regarding the suitors for her hand. 
Signor Farina is optimistic in his views, and, 
without being an imitator, is evidently a student 
of Dickens. He does not try to penetrate 
beneath the surface of life; but his wit plays 
very prettily over its exterior aspects. His 
tone is healthy, and his fun is excellent 
throughout. In these days of Zolaesque writing 
it is easy to forgive an Italian novelist for not 
soaring very high, in consideration of his 
preference for sun-lit paths rather than sub- 
terranean channels, 

LINDA VILLARI. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SONNET. 


Suggested by Sir Frederick Leighton’s Picture of 
Elisha restoring the Widow's Son. 


‘‘ Try staff is on his face,” Gehazi said, 
** And yet he wakes not.” Silent, fierce, alone, 
Elisha passed into the room, and prone 
He flung himself upon the floor and prayed. 
**O Lord our God, are we forgot, betrayed ? 
What is this hidden thing that Thou hast done 
Turn Thou again Thy countenance that shone 
And leave us not in darkness, and dismayed !” 
Nor only prayed : but with his body whole, 
With eye to eye and large to little hand, 
And mouth to mouth, he called; and answer came. 
Body replied to body, soul to soul ; 
And the eyes, stricken with a strange command, 
Opened, and saw the Prophet’s, and took flame. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In his Preface to The Treaty of Ripon, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, the late Mr. 
Bruce pointed to a continuation of Sir John 
Borough’s notes relating to the negotiations 
between the Scottish and English Commis- 
sioners in London during the first months of 
the Long Parliament as deserving future publi- 
cation. It is known that these notes are, in one 
respect, very deficient. They do not give at 
length the official documents which passed from 
one side to the other, but merely cite them by 
their initial words. Fortunately, the want can 
now be filled up, at least as far as the end of 
March 1641, by a valuable MS. in the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh, which appears, 
strange to say, to have escaped the notice of 
the many admirable publishing societies of 
Scotland, Itis marked 33. 4. 6., and contains 
the whole of the correspondence between the 
Scottish Commissioners in London and the 
Committee at Newcastle, accompanied by the 
missing documents. 


A FoURTH volume of Henricus de Bracton’s 
great work, De Legibus e Consuetudinibus 
Angliae, will shortly appear, edited by Sir 
Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., for the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, as 
part of the Rolls Series. The Introduction 
will throw some new light upon the disinfeuda- 
tion of advowsons, through the operation of the 
Assise of Last Presentation, and will raise 
some novel points, among others, as to the legal 
division of the hour of the day into forty 
moments, which, according to Bracton, was in 
use in Westminster Hall in the reign of 
Henry III., and seems to have been in harmony 
with the practice of Accursius and the Italian 
civilians. 

WE are glad to hear that the text of the 
Greek Testament, upon which Canon Westcott 
and Prof. Hort have been working for the better 
part of thirty years, will be published, in the 
course of next week, by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. It will be followed very shortly by a 
uniform volume containing the Introduction 
and Appendix. Messrs. Macmillan will also 
publish, in about a fortnight, the Croall 
Lectures for 1879-80, which were delivered by 
Prof, Milligan, of Aberdeen. The subject was 
The Resurrection of our Lord. 


WE hear that Count Ugo Balzani is engaged 
upon a little book for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, tzeating of a subject 
which he has specially studied—the early 
chronicles of Italy. It will be translated by his 
English wife, and will be ready in time for the 
publishing season of the new year. 

TueE Delegates of the Clarendon Press will 
publish very shortly Historical Writings of St. 
Athanasius, according to the Benedictine text, 
with an Introduction by Canon Bright. The 
treatises in this volume are those which were 
translated by Dr. Newman, in the ‘‘ Library of 
the Fathers,” under the title of [Tistorical Tracts 
of St. Athanasius, together with another, which 
was included in a second series of transla- 
tions from the Fathers, which Card. Newman 
has recently reprinted. Their value for the 
historical student is best represented by Mont- 
faucon’s statement as to the longest of them— 
that it is the most authentic source of informe- 
tion for the history of a very important period 
in the fourth century. 


At the meeting of the Camden Society held 
on May 2 it was announced that the book for 
the subscription of the current year was 7le 
Puritan Visitation of the University of Oxford, 
edited by Prof. Burrows. A strong feeling 
was expressed at the meeting that the attention 
of the numerous students of history in this 
country should be drawn to the good work 
which the society is doing, as testified by the 





reception accorded to its books by the press, 
and to the urgent need of fresh subscribers if it 
is to carry on that work successfully. The 
subscription is £1, and prospectuses may be had 
on application to Messrs. Nichols, 25 Parlia- 
ment Street. Among materials waiting for 
publication are—the valuable correspondence of 
Sir E. Nicholas, secretary to Charles I. and 
Charles II. ; a fresh series of the Verney papers, 
unedited letters of John Locke, a set of ward- 
robe accounts of Henry IV., &c., &c. 


A youne Scotsman, of university education, 
who recently left London to take a mercantile 
position in Lima, is collecting materials for a 
history of the South-American War, especially 
in its latest phases. This will in no way touch 
upon the ground occupied by the exhaustive 
work mentioned by Sir Edward Reed in a 
recent letter to the Times. 


Messrs. W. STEWART AND Co. will publish, 
in a few days, Punishments in the Olden Time, 
by William Andrews, hon. secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club. The book will contain an 
historical account of the ducking stool, brank, 
pillory, stocks, drunkard’s cloak, whipping 
post, &c. It will be profusely illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, L. Jewitt, IF.S.A., and 
others, 


TuE Rev. Walter Gregor, of Pitsligo, Fraser- 
burgh, is trying to form a society for the 
publication and reproduction of the best of the 
Scottish literature, chiefly the poetical, before 
1600. The society is to be much after the 
fashion of the Early-English Text Society, and 
will in fact supplement that. Mr. Furnivall 
has suggested that the new society shall include 
all our early Northern Dialect Literature, not 
only the small portion distinctively Scottish, 
and then the new society and the Early-English 
Text might produce many works in partnership. 
At any rate, Mr. Gregor will be glad to receive 
the names of any men who are inclined to sup- 
port his new scheme. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS announce the immediate 
publication, in a separate volume, of the letters 
which have recently appeared in the Times upon 
the condition and management of the great 
Trish estates. These letters, we understand, 
were written by Mr. Finlay Dun. 


Tire next addition to the Clarendon Press 
Series will be the First Part of a Modern 
German Reader, a graduated collection of prose 
extracts from modern German writers, edited, 
with English notes, a Grammatical Appendix, 
and a complete Vocabulary, by Dr. ©. A. 
Buchheim., 


Messrs. MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, of Edin- 
burgh, announce for publication this month 
The Last Supper of Our Lord, by J. Marshall 
Lang, D.D., being the fourth volume of their 
‘‘ Household Library of Exposition ;” A Scotch 
Student : Memorials of the Rev. Peter Thomson, 
M.A., of St. Fergus, by the Rev. George Steven, 
Logiealmond ; anda Bible Class Primer on Moses 
and the Exodus, by the Rev. Jas. Iverach. 


Pror. TANNER is engaged upon a series of 
Reading Books on the Principles of Agriculture, 
for use in elementary schools. The first of the 
series, The Alphabet of the Principles of Agri- 
culture, will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. at an early date. 


Mr. EpWArpD STANFORD has ready for imme- 
diate publication the Balance Sheet of the World 
for Ten Years, 1870-80, by Mr. Michael G. 
Mulhall, with twelve coloured diagrams. This 
work consists of a comparison of the statistics 
of all the nations of Christendom relating to 
commerce, agriculture, revenue, and public 
debt. In some sort, it will serve as a com- 


panion to the decennial census now being taken 
of the population of the British Empire, 


THE second volume of the “ International 
and Freethought Series,” which will be issued 
during the present month, is The Student's 
Darwin, by Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. The 
first volume of the series was Mrs. Besant’s 
translation of Biichner’s Mind in Animals. 


WE learn from Morning Light, “a New 
Church Weekly Journal,” that Mr. J. R. Boyle, 
of Hull, is engaged upon a complete bibliography 
of the literature relating to Swedenborg and the 
New Church from the publication of Sweden- 
borg’s first work in 1709 down to the present 
time. If Mr. Boyle fulfils his promise of search- 
ing for and describing ‘‘ every book, pamphlet, 
tract, or periodical, in any language,” bearing 
upon the subject, we can well believe that he 
will have to give notices of from five to 
six thousand separate publications. One can 
only regret that so much labour should be 
expended upon a matter of such little interest 
from the literary or historical point of view. 


A FORTHCOMING number of the Jewish 
Chronicle will contain a story in verse, of some 
length, by Mr. Sydney Montagu Samuel. It 
is founded on a not too well-known legend of 
the Talmud. 


THE Rev. E. G. Charlesworth, Vicar of 
Acklam, near Middlesborough, has rewritten 
his principal poem, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” in rhymed 
verse, for publication in the next issue of the 
North of England Illustrated Annual. 


Mr. Martin Srvpson, Curator of the 
Museum of the Whitby Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and a well-known writer on 
the geology of the Yorkshire coast, has now in 
the press a wong f of England during the 
reign of William III. 


WE are glad to hear that the subscriptions for 
the endowment of University College, Liverpool, 
now amount to nearly £100,000. The whole 
of this large sum has been collected within a 
period of little more than a year; but, as it is 
almost entirely appropriated to specific pro- 
fessorships, further contributions will be 
required for buildings and for the general 
purposes of the institution. In the meantime, 
the constitution of the college has been drafted ; 
and the Council, which will be the chief 
administrative authority, has already held its 
first meeting. The promoters have wisely 
determined to begin operations at once, without 
waiting for a charter of incorporation, which 
will no doubt come in due time ; and it is hoped 
that the first classes may be opened in October. 
Lord Derby, Mr. W. Rathbone, M. P., Mr. 8. 8. 
Rathbone, Mr. E. Lawrence, Mr. A. T. Squarey, 
the Rev. G. Butler, and Mr. J. A. Picton have 
prominently associated themselves with the 
scheme. 


A BRANCH of the Hellenic Society has been 
established at Cambridge, of which the Master 
of Trinity is chairman, Prof. Colvin vice- 
chairman, and Mr. Oscar Browning secretary. 


Tue Rev. H. R. Haweis began the repetition 
of his Royal Institution course on the American 
Humorists at the London Institution last Friday 
week. On April 29 the theatre was crowded to 
listen to ‘‘ Washington Irving,” and yesterday, 
May 6, ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes” was given. 
The plan of single tickets at two shillings and 
sixpence is a decided improvement on the old 
heavy fee for the course, which places the 
Royal Institution lectures beyond the reach of 
many willing auditors. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 23, Dr. J. E. Shaw pre- 
sented a Report on the plants and animals 
mentioned in Henry V. Mr. C. P. Harris, B.A. 
read a note on ‘Fluellen.” A paper by Mr. 
J. W. Mills, B.A., on ‘‘ The Death of Falstaff’ 
was read. Mr, P, A. Daniel’s “Time-Analysis 
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of Henry V.” (read with the Time-Analysis of 
the other bistories at the meeting of the New 
Shakspere Society on June 13, 1879) was also 
read. 


THE Japanese Government has just published 
a great dictionary of military and naval terms 
in five languages—Japanese, French, English, 
German, and Dutch. This is said to be the 
first Japanese dictionary arranged on the Euro- 
pean plan. The compiler is Col. Kadumité. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate at Moscow, on 
May 29, the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Rumiantseff Museum, out of which 
has grown the public museum of that city. 


Messrs. BrockHavs will publish in the 
course of this month the second part of Oskar 
Meding (Gregor Samarow)’s Memoiren zur Zeit- 
geschichte, dealing with the year 1866; and the 
¢hird part of H. E. Brockhaus’ biography of 
Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus. 


Herr H. DENIFLE is about to publish with 
Messrs. Weidmann a work on the German 
“ Friends of God” in the fourteenth century, 
as an introduction to the history of German 
mysticism. 


Tue first part of Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s Hng- 
land, dealing with private life, has been trans- 
lated into French by M. René de Lubersac, 
under the title of L’ Angleterre, le Pays, les Insti- 
tutions, les Mceurs (Paris: Maurice Dreyfous). 


HERR FRIEDRICH, of Leipzig, has brought 
out a volume of German translations of 
Roumanian poems, by ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” the 


recognised pseudonym of Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania. 


An édition de luxe of Mickiewicz’s Pan 
Taddeusz is in course of publication by M. 
Altenberg, of Lemberg. This edition of the 
Polish classic is to appear in twelve monthly 
parts, corresponding to the number of cantos of 
which the poem consists, and will be illustrated 
by M. Andriolli, a Polish artist. 


Mr. FurRNIVALL hands us the following 
letter :— 


“Tn an old deed—a copy of which is in my 
possession—relating to the tythes of the parish of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, in the year 1589, are the 
following entries :— 
Marke Antonio Bassano—8/3 tithe. 
Jeronimy Bassano— 13/9 ,, 

‘*Ts it not possible that one of the Bassanos may 
have been the friend of Shakspere, or known to 
him by name, and so have furnished the name for 
Bassanio in 7'he Merchant of Venice? 

‘*The ‘ Theatre’ being in the same parish would, 
I venture to think, support this view. 

“R, H. Hits.” 


THE Variorum Edition of the New Testament 
with various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities, now re-issued separately, with 
“considerable additions,” by Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, needs no commendation at our 
hands. The work is to us a marvel of com- 
pression, if of nothing else. Centuries of 
learning and research may be said to be con- 
tained in the notes. The reader has here the 
text of the Authorised Version, together with 
the means not only of correcting the transla- 
tion, but also of revising the text, in very little 
more space than would be filled by the text of 
the Authorised Version alone. The names of 
the original editors, the Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A., 
and Alfred Goodwin, M.A., to which that of the 
Rey. W. Sanday, D.D., has been added for this 
edition, are a guarantee for the accuracy with 
which the work has been done. The oppor- 
tuneness of the publication at this moment, in 
view of the forthcoming Revised Version, 
which the unlearned will now have the means 


of testing for themselves, hardly needs to be 
pointed out. 





THE Peterburgskiya Gazeta states that a 








daily newspaper in the English language will 
shortly appear in the Russian capital. It will 
be edited by Mr. Gibson, and published by Mr. 
Watkins, proprietor of the English library, and 
the only English bookseller in St. Petersburg. 

THE Comparative Dictionary of the Slavonic 
Languages which the Russian Academy has 
undertaken, and the compilation of which will 
be superintended by Dr. Jagic, is to be pub- 
lished under the title Linguarum Slavicarum 
lexicon comparativum. Each word admitted 
into the text will be accompanied by a refer- 
ence to the source from which it is taken, and 
its primary meaning will be given in Latin. 
All the languages are to bs represented, begin- 
ning with the oldest extant records. Groups of 
related words from each of the various dialects 
will be printed together, and in the following 
order—viz., Palaeo-Slavonic, Russian (with the 
Malo-Russian and Bidélo-Russian dialects), 
Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, Bohe- 
mian (with the Slovak dialect), Upper and Lower 
Sorbian, Polish (with the Kashub dialect), and 
the relics of the Polabian dialects. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have received :—Thomas Carlyle, the 
Iconoclast of Modern Shams: a Short Study of 
his Life and Writings, by the Rev. John Wilson 
(Paisley: Gardner); A Handbook of English 
Dictation, Compiled for the use of Candidates 
in all Civil and Military Examinations (Stan- 
ford); The Church Catechism explained by Holy 
Scripture: in Question and Answer, by the Rev. 
Douglas L. Scott (Stanford); Storia naturale 
della Civilta, Saggio di Gabriele Rosa (Brescia : 
Malaguzzi) ; Histoire des Institutions municipales 
de Senlis, par Jules Flammeront, Bibliothique 
de 1’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes (Paris: Vieweg) ; 
&e., &e. 

Or new editions we have received the fol- 
lowing :—The Spirit of the Christian Life: 
Sermons preached on Various Occasions, 
by the Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, Second 
Edition (C. Kegan Paul and Oo.); Old 
Faiths in New Light, by Newman Smyth, 
Second Edition (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons); Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic 
Teaching ; or, a Voice from the New Church 
Porch, in Answer to a Series of Articles by 
the Vicar of Frome-Selwood, by the Rey. 
Augustus Clissold, Third Edition (Longmans) ; 
Ireland, by J. B. Kinnear, Second Edition, 
Revised (Smith, Elder and Co.); Cries in a 
Crisis: Anent Free-Trade in Manufactures, 
&e., compiled by R. A. Macfie, of Dreghorn, 
Second Edition, Enlarged (Stanford); The Early 
History of Charles James Fox, by G. O. Tre- 
velyan, New Edition (Longmans); Lord 
Brackenbury, by Miss Amelia B, Edwards—new 
volume of the “Standard Library ” (Hurst and 
Blackett); Christian Schools and Scholars ; or, 
Sketches of Education from the Christian Era 
to the Council of Trent, by Augusta Theodosia 
Drane, Second Edition (Burns and Oates); &c. 

WE have also received the following pam- 
phlets :—A Memoir of the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
reprinted, by permission, from the 7'imes 
(Longmans); Monaco, and its Gaming Tables, 
by John Polson, First and Second Editions 
(Elliot Stock); Karl Beaconsfield; with Two 
Portraits and Autographs: a Sketch, by Fred- 
erick A. Hyndmann (W. H. Allen); Jmperial 
and Colonial Partnership in Emigration, by 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. (Stanford); The Land 
Question, Ireland—No. X., Mr. Gladstone's Bill; 
No. XIL., foregone Conclusions : the Bessborough 
Commission (William Ridgway); The Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day: a La 
Sermon, by Prof. Jobn Stuart Blackie (Edin- 
burgh: Wheeler, King and Co.); Handel: 
an Outline of his Life and an Epitome of his 
Works, by Clarinda A. Webster (Aberdeen: 
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Milne); The Idylls of the King: their Growth 
and Meaning, by R. W. Boodle (Toronto: Rose- 
Belford) ; Studies in the Early History of Institu- 
tions—The Theory of Primitive Communism, L., 
by Denman W. Ross (Cambridge, U.S.: 
Sever); Shakespeare-Bibliographie, 1879 und 
1880, yon Albert Cohn (Berlin); Z7 Suffragio 
universale: Discorso del deputato Sidney 
Sonnino (Roma: Eredi Botta); Lo Scrutinio di 
Lista: Discorso del deputato Fortunato (Roma: 
Eredi Botta); &c., &c. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Rev. Charles Girdlestone, elder brother 
of the famous Canon of Bristol, died on 
April 28, at Weston-super-Mare, where he had 
lived for several years. He was born in 1797, 
and elected a Fellow of Balliol in 1818. He 
wes a voluminous author on theological sub- 
jects from the Low Church point of view, 
and was in middle life an active parochial 
clergyman in Staffordshire. Among his better- 
known works were A Family Commentary on 
the Bible (1832-42); The Book of Psalms, accord- 
ing to the T'wo Authorised Translations, in Parallel 
Columns, with Marginal Notes (1836); and 
Christendom sketched from History in the Light 
of Holy Scriptures (1870). 


Mr. Ernest SEyD, until recently a member 
of the Council of the Statistical Society, and 
well known for his able advocacy of a bi- 
metallic currency, is reported to have died at 
Paris, whither he had gone in order to influence 
the decisions of the International Conference, 
now sitting. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue May number of Harper’s Magazine is 
one of unusual interest. as it contains articles 
on Carlyle and George Eliot, by Mr. Moncure 
Conway and Mr. Kegan Paul respectively. The 
article of the former was written before the 
appearance of the Reminiscences; and Mr. 
Conway expresses an opinion as to the judg- 
ment shown in the selection of the editor which 
would otherwise have possibly been modified. 
His own memories are all agreeable, and reveal 
the best side of the man, free from the ‘“ acci- 
dents” of dyspepsia and old age. As an inti- 
mate friend, he had the rare opportunity of 
watching Carlyle in various moods, but he 
only once saw his countenance ‘‘ without any 
trace of spiritual pain.” This was on the even- 
ing of the day when he was inaugurated Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University. The account 
of that day, and the talk in the evening after- 
wards, when Carlyle gave him reminiscences of 
his childhood, is perhaps the most interesting 
part of a singularly interesting and important 
paper. Mr. Conway’s sympathy with Carlyle 
does not seem to have in any way blinded him 
to his defects; and the article gives the fullest 
and pleasantest, probably the truest, picture of 
the man that we have yet had. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
character, and her relations with her husband, 
are also brought out with great clearness and 
sweetness. Mr. Kegan Paul’s paper states the 
few facts of George Eliot’s life with probably 
greater accuracy than any of the many notices 
which have appeared since her death, and is 
written with excellent taste. Among many 
striking remarks, it contains one upon the type 
of her face for which we must find space. 
‘<The face,” writes Mr. Kegan Paul, ‘‘ was one 
of a group of four, not all equally like each 
other, but all of the same spiritual family, and 
with a curious inter-dependence of likeness. 
These four are Dante, Savonarola, Cardinal 
Newman, and herself.” The other group which 
he mentions—viz., Christ, Shakspere, and St. 
Ignatius Loyola—is, perhaps, more open to 





question, The author's judgment as to the 
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qualities in which George Eliot’s genius was 
pre-eminent is one which is not likely to be 
reversed. “In the description of the tragedy 
which underlies so much of human life, how- 
ever quiet-seeming, in the subtle analysis of 
character, in the light touch which unravels the 
web of complex human motives, she seems to us 
absolutely unrivalled in our English tongue, 
except by . . . Shakespeare.” 


Le Livre for April continues its useful articles 
on armorial bindings, and its papers on 
Casanova, which will henceforward be indis- 
pensable to all students of that agreeable rascal. 
Thera is only one other original article—on the 
famous Paris bookseller, Potier, who died last 
year. M. Potier’s name and the excellent 
catalogues which he used to draw up, not 
merely of his own possessions, but of the great 
libraries which he was from time to time com- 
missioned to sell, are well known to all students 
of French literature. A portrait of M. Potier 
illustrates the number ; and there is also a plea- 
sant reproduction of an intensely eighteenth- 
century plate of Moreau Le Jeune, where the 
shepherd, the shepherdess, her crook, her two 
dogs, her lamb, and everything else are the 
purest quintessence of elegant and impossible 
convention. The ephemeral matter, in the way 
of reviews, &c., is abundant and good as usual. 
But we miss the very useful advertisements of 
new and old books which used to accompany 
the magazine, and to be one of its most attract- 
ive features. Whether it be the editor or the 
advertisers who are responsible, the change 
seems to be a mistake. 


Parts y. and vi. of The South-African Folk- 
Lore Journal are before us, completing the 
second volume. The South-African Folk-Lore 
Society is to be congratulated upon having so far 
and so successfully carried on its work in spite 
of many and great difficulties. The present 
numbers could not go to press for nearly three 
months, all the compositors in Cape Town 
having been called out to fight the Basutos! 
Now that the indefatigable editor, Miss Lloyd, 
has been released from her drudgery at the 
Grey Library by the appointment of a librarian, 
a career of increased usefulness and interest 
may confidently be predicted for the Journal. 
The present numbers contain a valuable folk- 
tale—“The Fleeing Girls and the Rock,” the 
South-African counterpart of the widely spread 
Miirchen, in which the hero, or heroine, and 
companions seek refuge from their pursuers 
within a rock which opens to certain magic 
words. One of the companions, as is usually 
the case, makes a wrong use of the charm, and 
suffers in consequence. Then follow some 
“Words about Spirits,” which, in Zululand, 
invariably turn into snakes, and are much 
dreaded. The most important paper, however, 
is that on the ‘‘ Religious Ideas and Customs 
of the Ovaherero,” in two instalments, the first 
dealing with the ‘‘Ideas about God,” the 
second with the ‘‘Customs at the Birth of 
Twins.” The reverence paid to twins is a 
prominent feature in many religions, as 
shown by the frequent recurrence of the “ twin 
formula” in mythology and folk-tale; but it 
seems to have reached its highest pitch among 
the Ovaherero. The South-African Folk-Lore 
Journal is the only publication devoted to a 
systematic study of the beliefs and customs of 
the native races, and itis sincerely to be wished 
that it may receive a larger measure of support 
from the English public than has hitherto been 
the case. Subscriptions may be paid through 
the London agent, Mr. David Nutt. 








THE LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 
AS A JOURNALIST. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Private History of 
the Rise and Fall of a Newspaper,” by a Par- 
liamentary Reporter, the London Magazine for 
September 1826 (pp. 110-18) gives details 
concerning the connexion of ‘‘ the younger 
D’Israeli” with the Representative. 

‘¢ The scheme of this paper originated in a determi- 
nation on the part of John Murray to put down 
the 7'imes, a journal which he considered to have 
attained a dangerous degree of power and profit. 
. . » It was called the Representative, because it 
was intended to represent, as in the bright reflec- 
tion of a mirror, an image as faithful as brilliant 
of the political events, the literature, and the 
manners of the passing times. .. . 

‘‘The projector of this newspaper, it is now 
pretty generally understood, was the younger 
D’Israeli, . . , Of D’Israeli I do not know much, 
and mean to say less. He was, I believe, fresh 
from college [?], with all the conceit which is 
usually generated in such a place. He was utterly 
ignorant of the management of a newspaper; nay, 
I am pretty certain he would have thought it an 
insult to his gentility to impute such knowledge 
tohim, As a political writer, he was of course 
nothing; as a mere littérateur, poor; even as a 
theatrical critic, pert, superficial, and teeming 
with affectation of the meanest and most despicable 
kind... » 

‘** Political character or consistency the paper 
had none. It oscillated from the anti-liberal to the 
liberal hart [sic] of the Ministry, and from the 
latter to the rankest radicalism. One day there 
was the selfish acrimony and aristocratic pride of 
the Blackwood scribes; another, some milk-and- 
water support of the measures of Messrs, Canning 
and Huskisson; a third, a strong smack of 
Cobbett’s Register. In a word, an ignorant vacilla- 
tion, a barbarous inconsistency, which were never 
surpassed in the whole history of folly.” 

The first number of the Representative 
appeared on January 25, 1826. At no time 
healthy, it died within a few months, or rather 
became united with the New T'imes—but not 
before “John Murray had quarrelled with the 
younger D’Israeli, his impresario.” 

[This incident, like most of those in the early 
life of Lord Beaconsfield, is by no means free 
from obscurity. No reference to it whatever is 
to be found in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Biography. 
Mr. Hitchman meutions it (Public Life, é&c., 
vol. i, pp. 20-22), but only to discredit it. 
He attributes its currency to an article in the 
Edinburgh for 1828, and also quotes what pur- 
ports to be an absolute denial from Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. It will be seen, however, 
that the London Magazine is contemporary evi- 
dence by one who had special sources of infor- 
mation.—Ep. ACADEMY. | 








THE LITERARY SOCIETY OF FINLAND. 


Tue Literary Society of Finland, as we have 
already announced, intends celebrating its 
jubilee on June 30 of the present year. 
Some interesting details of the work it has 
accomplished during the past fifty years are 
given by a correspondent of the Novoé 
Vremya. The society was founded in 1831 
by a group of young Finnish scholars and 
littérateurs, of whom E. Linnrot, the distin- 
guished editor of some of the most remarkable 
memorials of the national literature, was one. 
During the first years of its existence, the 
society published the Kalevala and Kanteletar, 
as also collections of popular tales, proverbs, 
and folk-lore. The philology of the Finnish 
language and Finnish ethnography and history 
were also studied. The fruit of these researches 
appeared in the society’s Annual, which was 
published at first in Swedish, but afterwards in 
Finnish. In course of time, the sources cf 
membership of the society increased. Simul- 





taneously, the sphere of its operations 





gradually widened. Translations of foreign 
classics into the Finnish language were made, 
and prizes were awarded for the best original 
works. Latterly, manuals in various branches 
of science and dictionaries have been published. 
The publications of the society, consisting of 
upwards of sixty volumes, form the most 
important part of Finnish printed literature. 
On the application of the Diet, an annual 
grant of 10,000 marks was made by the Russian 
Government, to which a yearly sum of 1,200 
marks has been added from the Finnish 
treasury. 

From the report submitted to the last 
annual meeting, it appears that during the 
year 1880-81 the following works have been 
published—viz., (1) A Manual for the Study 
of the Hungarian Language, (2) Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Finnish Literature, (3) Ancient 
Finnish Magic Runes, by E. Linnrot, (4) con- 
cluding part of Ldénnrot’s Finnish-Swedish 
Dictionary (this extensive work was begun in 
1865), (5) Examination of the Language of 
Russian Karelia, (6) Shakspere’s Romeo and 
Juliet, translated by R. Kajander, (7) Greek 
Grammar by J. Lindequist. The following 
works are in the press, or are being prepared 
for publication—viz., (1) Finnish-Latin Dic- 
tionary, (2) the society’s Annual, (3) English- 
Finnish Dictionary, (4) Finnish-German Dic- 
tionary, (5) a new edition of Kanteletar, (6) 
General History of Literature, &c. Prizes 
have been adjudged to the best translated and 
original works during the year—among others, 
to M. Kant for his original drama Murtovarkans 
(‘‘The Burglary”), and to M. Krohn for the 
first part of a work, not yet published, entitled 
A History of Finnish Literature. The ex- 
penditure of the society during the year har 
amounted to 33,819 marks, and the revenuet 
25,762 marks; but there is still a considerabl 
surplus of funds on hand. 

It has been suggested by Prof. Y. Koskinen 
president of the society, that a congress should 
be held on the occasion of the jubilee, at 
which the most important questions rela- 
ing to Finnish philology, literature, grammar, 
ethnography, &c., should be discussed. This 
suggestion has been adopted, and a com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of 
inviting papers from.eminent Finnologists 
on the various subjects enumerated. The 
reading of these papers will be followed by 
the discussion of questions naturally suggested 
by them. The first day will be devoted to 
Finnish philology, mythology, and poetry ; the 
second to Finnish grammar and versification; 
and the third to Finnish ethnography, history, 
and archaeology. If any foreign scholar desires 
to read a paper, or take part in the discussions, 
his remarks will be interpreted in the Finnish 
language. All the papers and discussions will 
be printed, and issued as a special supplement 
to the society’s periodical, Snomi. An outline 
report of the jubilee proceedings will be subse- 
quently published in the French language. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Emie-Sotpt. Les Arts méconnus; les nouveaux Musées du 
rocadéro, Paris: Leroux, 25 fr. 

Fevituiet, O. Histoire d’une Parisienne, 
Lé fr. 50 c. 

Fisrenne, L. v. Kunstdenkmale d. Mittelalters. Baukunst. 
2. Serie. 1. Lfg. Aachen: Cremer. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

Hersst, W. Goethe in Wetzlar1772. Gotha: Perthes. 5M. 

Minervint, G. Terrecotte del Museo Campano. Fasc. 7. 
Napoli: Detken & Rocholl. 

Prizmalgr, A. Die japanischen Werke aus den Sammlungen 
der Hiiuser. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, 4M. 

Trotrer, P. Our Mission to the Court of Marocco in 1880. 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 24s. 


THEOLOGY. 
Rassrnovicz, R. Variae lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud 
Babylonicum. Parsll. Tract. Baba Bathra, Miinched: 
Rosenthal. 9 M, 


Paris: Calmann 
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givoze, 8. Onkelos u. das Verhaltniss seines Targums zur 
Halacha. Frankfurt-a-M.: Kauffmann. 1M, 20 Pf. 


HISTORY. 


BorsttstE, A. M. de. Mémoires des Intendants sur l’Etat des 
Généralités dressés pour l’Instruction du Duc de Bour- 
gogne. T.1. Mémoire de la Généralité de Paris. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 12 fr. 7 . 2 

Cva, E. De quelques Inscriptions relatives } l’ Administration 
de Dioclétien. Paris: Thorin. 5 fr. c 

G@RuENHAGEN, ©. Geschiehte d. 1. schlesischen Krieges nach 
archival. Quellen. 1. Bd. Bis zum Abkommen v. Klein- 
Schnellendorf. Gotha: Perthes. 10M. — 

MAGNIENVILLE, R. de. Le Maréchal d’Humitres et le Gou- 
vernement de Compidgne, 1648-94. Paris: Pilon. 6 fr. 

MarssiaT, J. Jules César en Gaule. T.3,. Blocus d’Alesia. 

Paris: Firmin-Didot. 

PALLAIN. G. Correspondance inélite du Prince de Talleyrand 
et du Roi Louis XVIII. pendant le Congrés de Vienne. 
Paris: Plon. 9 fr. 


Raunré, E. Chansonnier historique du XVIII° Sikcle. 
2° Partie. Le Rtgne de Louis XV. Paris: Quantin. 
10 fr. 


Saick, G. Les Juifs du Languedoc antérieurement au 
XIV¢° Sitcle. Paris: Picard. 15 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Duncan, P. M., and W. P. Stapen. Memoir of the Echino- 
dermata of the Arctic Sea to the West of Greenland. Van 
Voorst. 10s. 6d. : 

PrLEIDERER, E. Kantischer Kritizismus u. englische Philo- 
sophie. Halle: Pfeffer. 2M. 50 Pf. 

SreinDACHNER, F. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Flussfische 
Siidamerika’s. II. 5 M. Ichthyologische Beitriige. 
2M. 60 Pf. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 

SrrueMPKtL, L. Grundriss der Logik od. der Lehre vom 
wissenschaftl. Denken. Leipzig: Béhme. 2M. 80 Pf. 

Werner, K, Kantin Italien. Wien: Gerold’sSohn. 4M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Biscnorr, F. Der Conjunctiv bei Chrestien. Halle: Nie- 
meyer. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
Francke, K. De bymni in Cererem Homerici compositione, 
dictione, aetate. Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer. 1M. 
Hertnemann, K. Ueb. das Hrabanische Glossar. Halle: 


Niemeyer. 2M, 40 Pf. 

HeypeMann, K. Satyr- u. Bakchennamen. Halle: Nie- 
meyer. 3M. 

Kuiwke. Diodorus Siculus u, die rémische Annalistik. 


Konigshiitte: Lowack, 2M. 
Laves. Kritisch-exegetische Beitriige zu Vergils 6. u. 10, 
Seems sowie zum 1. Buche der Georgica. Lyck: Wiebe, 


Meyer, P. Untersuchung iib. die Frage der Echtheit 4d. 
Briefwechsels Cicero ad Brutum sowol vom historischen 
als vom sprachlichen Gesichtspunkt ans, Stuttgart: 
Knapp. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Sacuau, E. Ueb. die Lage v. Tigranokerta. Berlin: 
Diimmler. 5 M. 

SteintHAL, H. Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft. 1. Tl. Die 
ya -_ Aligemeinen. 2.Abtg. Berlin: Diimmler. 

Taumpr., E. Grammatische Untersuchungen tib. die Sprache 
der Brihiiis. Miinchen: Ackermann, 4M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. © 
THE MORALITY OF THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 


Paris: April 27, 1881, 

I have just seen the AcADEMyY of April 9. 
Your critic has a kind appreciation of my style; 
but I must suppose him to exaggerate, for I 
seem to have failed to convey my meaning. 
Ido not know whether £500 (or only £300, as 
people used to say) be the necessary substructure 
of decent literary performance. It is a poor 
account ofusifit beso. Itis notso in other arts; 
witness, for instance, Millet. Journey work 
is done in all the provinces of human labour ; 
and in all it is useful, if it is done well. A 
man is a sub-lieutenant before he is a general ; 
and many remain subalterns till their death. 
I neither deny the existence nor am ignorant 
of the manners of the modern Grub Street. 
But it is my contention that, even there, a man 
may do some service to the world, and himself 
learn patience, precision, and courage in his 
profession. He may never rise higher; what 
then ? The vast majority of mankind never rise. 
In the midst of clamant wants, and busy with 
entirely mechanical and unprogressive toils, they 
must end their lives as they began them. Yet 
if these people neglect their dull and ill-paid 
duties, we can tax them roundly. The literary 
man, even in Grub Street, has a very different 
hope before him; he can say, or he can leave 
unsaid ; he has a career, if it be only of a kind; 

© has an influence, although it be anonymous. 

our critic speaks of my optimism, I am 











optimistic enough to hope, or at least pray, for 
a time when a man shall do whatever his hand 
findeth to do with his full energy ; and, instead 
of complaining that it is his ‘‘ worst work,” 
shall take effectual steps to make of it his best. 
Times change, and we continue to expect a 
better. The conscience of the literary profession 
has surely grown more scrupulous since the 
days of the Restoration; and surely it may 
grow more scrupulous still. And your critic 
will hardly persuade me that the worst of cur- 
rent work is written by the poorest men. He 
has fully persuaded me, however, of one thing 
—that the influence of literature lies chiefly in 
single and striking expressions, since not even 
a critic seems able to observe both the end and 
the beginning of an article so short as mine. 
RosertT Lovis STEVENSON. 








ASSONANCE. 


Trieste: April 25, 1881. 
The Pali Mall Budget, in a rather “ knagging ” 
and creaking notice of Mr. J. J. Aubertin’s 
last study of Camoens (Seventy Sonnets), raises 
a question worth discussing, The reviewer 
blames such lines as 
“‘ While fortune was disposed to cheer my sight 
With hope some consolation here to find,” 


and 


‘‘In blossom thou wast snatched, but newly 
grown, 

Ah! Dom Antonio, by too harsha blow,” &c, 
His reason for blaming the words in italics 
is that they are ‘‘ assonants ;” his authority is 
Coleridge, who held such assonance “‘ peculiarly 
distressing to the ear;” and his conclusion is 
that ‘‘ rhymes should vary as much as possible 
in sound.” 

All know that Coleridge wrote musical 
verse, but his ear, in popular phrase, was not 
everybody’s. To my ear the assonance, used 
and not abused, adds to pleasure; it acts 
ritornelle, it binds the lines, compacting the 
whole, and it preserves the pitch. The dictum 
concerning the extreme variety of rhyme-tone 
apparently arises from what induced English 
sonnetteers to affect a misplaced terminal 
distich, the sluggishness of the Northern ear, 
which expects a thump as with the national 
steam-hammer. ‘This coda, by-the-way, is 
well treated by Mr. Aubertin in his Dedicatory 
Letter. 

It would be interesting to know if the Pall 
Mail critic expresses, on the subject of ‘‘ asso- 
nance,” his own feeling or that of the general. 
I hope not the latter. The verdict would add 
to the difficulty of translation, already hard 
enough— 

‘* Sith rhyme in Englissh hath such scarcity.” 


R. F. Burton. 








PROF. NICHOL’S DECASYLLABIC LINES. 
London Institution: May 3, 1881. 
Mr. Saintsbury says that the two following 
lines in Prof. Nichol’s new yolume are not 
decasyllabic :— 
‘** Thou front and emblem of the world’s toil,” 
and 
** *Stets fest und treu’ o’erwhelming vain ‘ Gloire.’” 
I believe that there be parts of this island 
where the two-syllable Oid- English word woruld 
(compounded of the stems of wer and aldr) has 
not degenerated into wé(r)ld, nor the two- 
syllable word o’er into au(r). And, Southron 
myself, I say for Prof. Nichol— 
TleAorovvaciot) Aadedues * 
Awpisder 8 tear, Sond, Tois Awpicerat 
—especially when Dorisding is simply pro- 
nouncing rightly. 
Epwarp B, NIcHoLson. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN BYRON LETTER. 

Bath Literary Institute: April 27, 1881, 
The original of the letter of Lord Byron 
published in your last issue (AcAapEMy, No. 
468) is in my possession, and not in the hands 
of an Italian gentleman, as there implied. I 
shall be happy to show it to anyone interested. 

b. J, BAKER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monpay, May 9,5p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The English School 
(Hartley, Mill, &.),’? by Mr. W. A. Casson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture III., ** The 
Art of Lace-Making,” by Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: * A Journey among the 
Great Andes of tae Kquator,” by Mr. Edward Whymper. 

Tvurspay, May 10,3p.m. Royal Institution: ** Non-Metallic 
Elements,’”’ by Prof, Dewar. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: * Trade Relations between 
— Britain and her Dependencies,’ by Mr. W. West- 
g a 3 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘*Some Naga 

Skulls,” by Prof. G. Dancer Thane; *“* The Wild Tribes 
of the Naga Hills,” by Col. R, G. Woodthorpe. 

8 p.m. Photographic. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: ‘* Torpedo 
Boats and Light Yachts for High-Speed Steam Neviga- 
tion,’ by Mr. J. L. Tnornycroft. 

Wepnespay, May 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ““The Manu- 
facture of Glass for Decorative Purposes,” by Mr. H. J. 
Powell, 

8p.m, Geological. 

8 p.m, Microscopical. 

Tavurspay, May 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Magnetism,”® 
by Prof. Tyndall. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Note on the Co-ordinates 
of a Tangent Line to the Curve of Intersection of Two 
Quadrics,” by Mr. W. R, W. Roberts; ** Some Solutions 
of the *15 School-girl’ Problem,” by Mr, E, Carpmael ; 
** Notes on Ptolemy’s Theorem,” by Mr. ©. W. Merri- 
field ; *‘ Algebraical Notes,” by Mr. C. Hudson; “ The 
Summation of Certain Hypergeometric Series,” by the 
Rev. Tf. R. Terry. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Recent Progress in the 
Manufacture and Applications of Steel,’? by Prof, A. K, 
Huntington. 

8p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 

8 p.m. Society for the Fine Arts: “ Art Exhibitions,” 
by Dr. Phené. 

830p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 13,5 p.m, London Institution : “ James Russell 
Loweil,”’ by the Rev. Il, R. Haweis. 

8p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Burmah,” by Gen. Sir 
Arthur Phayre, 

8 p.m. New Shakspere; ‘The Worth of the First 
Quarto of Hamlet as an Acting Play,” by Mr, F. J, 
Furnivall. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore ; ‘The Superstitions of Pepys and 
his Times” and ‘*A Note on English Fairies,’ by Mr. 
H, B. Wheatley. 

9 p.m. Koyal Institution: ** Mental Images and 
Vision,” by Mr. F. Galton. 

Sarurpay, May 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Scotland’s 
Part_in English Literature,”’ by Prof. H. Morley. 

3p.m, Physical; “ Electric Absorption,” by Prof, 

H. A. Rowland and Mr. E. H, Nichols, 





SCIENCE, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church: 
Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism. By 


W. Robertson Smith. (Edinburgh: A. & 
C. Black.) 


Tue trial of progressive Biblical science in 
the person of Prof. Robertson Smith, what- 
ever its result may be to the Free Church 
Aberdeen College, can hardly be regretted in 
view of the strengthened position of Biblical 
science at the bar of public opinion. It is 
not too much to say that the possibility of a 
free and yet religious handling of the Biblical 
texts has been established by the various 
defences of Prof. Robertson Smith, as it had 
not been established before. The last, and 
perhaps the most important, of these defences 
consists of the twelve lectures now laid before 
the public, which were originally delivered to 
very large audiences in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in the early part of this year. To 
have accomplished the composition, the de- 
livery, and the printing of such a delicate and 
complicated investigation within so short a 
| time is a feat which more than anything els¢ 
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shows the fullness of learning and the fertility 
of resource of this highly cultured Biblical 
scholar. It is still more to his credit that 
he should have preserved so moderate and 
“objective” a tone; some of his fellow- 
students will even be disappointed for a 
moment at the small amount of detailed 
“higher criticism’? which this volume con- 
tains. Only, indeed, for a moment. It was 
indispensable to lay a firm foundation for a 
study so new in England and Scotland as 
that of Old Testament criticism, and that 
could best be done by an historical conspectus 
of primary facts and presuppositions. 

Passing over the two opening lectures, 
which define the author’s position towards 
the Bible and towards the traditional criticism 
and exegesis, we may dwell for a moment on 
the third lecture, concerned as it is with one 
of the most important chapters of Biblical 
science—the activity of the Scribes or Scrip- 
turists. It is shown that the object of the 
Scribes was not to discover the simple, natural 
meaning of the Scriptures, but to reconcile 
the oral tradition and the written law, so that 
the Talmudic exegesis, which has directly or 
indirectly influenced all the later schools 
except the most modern, is fundamentally 
opposed to sound philology ; and, further, that 
the Talmudic text handed down to us is not 
based on a critical recension, but most prob- 
ably on a single standard MS. not older 
than the third century B.c. The fourth 
lecture is chiefly important from its use of the 
Septuagint as a witness to the growth-theory 
rendered necessary by many parts of the 
Old Testament literature. The author’s 
moderation is shown by his resting in 
the generally received, but far from in- 
disputable, view that the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah form a single prophecy. 
The argument is continued in the fifth 
lecture, which also deals with the Jewish 
view of revelation and with the Apocrypha. 
The author, like the Evangelical school in 
general, finds “a distinct line of demar- 
cation” between the canonical writings and 
the Apocrypha. Lectures vi. and vii. are 
excellent summaries relative to the history 
of the Canon and the Book of Psalms. More 
important is the eighth, on ‘‘ The Traditional 
Theory of the Old Testament History.” It 
exhibits the outlines of the popular worship 
of the Israelites, as sketched in the Books of 
Kings and the contemporary prophets, but 
finds a remarkable contrast between this 
popular worship and the system of the 
Pentateuch. The same subject is pursued in 
lectures ix. and x., with results which “ have 
a much larger interest than the question of 
the date of the Pentateuch.” Lecture xi. 
deals with the Pentateuch, especially the 
earlier legislation; lecture xii. with the 
Deuteronomic Code and the Levitical Law, 
and also with the predecessor of the latter— 
the Torah of Ezekiel. There is, perhaps, 
nothing more important in the whole 
volume than the clear and convincing 
explanation of the “legal fictions” of the 
so-called Mosaic Code (pp. 384-87). The 
twelfth and last lecture closes somewhat 


abvruptly with an emphatic assertion of the 
gain accruing to faith from the distinction 
‘between these quasi-historical precedents, 


and the actual history, which was meant to 
be taken literally ” (p. 387). 

Toa scholar the most interesting part of 
the book will be the two concluding lectures 
(probably no one at home is so well acquainted 
with the Pentateuch legislation as Prof. 
Smith), and the notes at the end. It is 
refreshing to meet at last with an English 
scholar who is not afraid to speak out on the 
condition of the Old Testament text and the 
necessity of conjectural (but not arbitrary) 
emendation. The value of the Septuagint for 
the latter purpose is strikingly shown (after 
Wellhausen) on 1 Kings viii. 12, 13 (pp. 
403-5). Among the many other interesting 
details of the notes, the student will observe 
the explanation of Shaddai as “ he who pours 
forth rain” (pp. 423, 424) ; of the ‘‘ thank-offer- 
ing of leaven,” Amos iv. 5 (p. 434) ; of kappér, 
**to atone” (p. 438) ; and of the prohibition of 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk (p. 438) ; 
also the illustration of the law of the Gér, or 
protected stranger, from the author’s travels 
in Arabia (p. 434); beside many suggestive 
observations on passages in the Pentateuch. 

The theological tinge which these lectures 
have received was, no doubt, desirable under 
the circumstances. It would be a pity, how- 
ever, if anyone who preferred a via media 
should be repelled from the study of the work 
by its ultra-Protestant tendencies; a pity, 
moreover, were it to be demanded of every 
Old Testament scholar that he should be 
always holding up his theological flag. On 
special occasions, frankness like that of Prof. 
Robertson Smith is a quality to be much 
prized ; but no study can progress without a 
certain amount of assumption on points not 
directly at issue. It is best, to use the words 
of our author, “ to discuss historical questions 
by purely historical methods, without allow- 
ing theological questions to come in till the 
historical analysis is complete.” 

T. K. Curyne. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Mr. Ruys Davips’ second lecture was on the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigration. 

The lecturer was careful to point out the 
difference between the doctrine of ‘‘ trans- 
migration of souls” as held by the Hindus, 
Greeks, Romans, &c., and that taught by 
Buddha. The great Hindu reformer wiped out 
from the creed of his followers all belief in 
atma, or soul, in the place of which he sub- 
stituted another and altogether different abstrac- 
tion, namely, karma—i.ec., the moral quality of 
actions (good or evil). The Buddhists believe 
in the continuity of karma, so that man has 
no beginning, and, with the exception of the 
saints, or arahats, no ending. Buddha formu- 
lated the doctrine that what a man sows that 
will he reap— 

** Our deeds follow us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


The karma of each individual was deemed 
capable of being transmitted ; death and re- 
birth, according to the Buddhists, were simul- 
taneous states of existence. At death a new 
being was produced, not identical and yet not 
different, ‘‘ not the same, and not another; ” 
the second being was by reason of the first. 
That which caused the future re-birth at death 
was desire, the cleaving to existence. 

The lecturer drew attention to the fact that 
the Vedas make no mention of transmigration 


in any form. The germs of tho belief appear 





which were meant to be taken only as laws, 


in the Upanishads, and were probably derived 
from the older animism of the non-Aryans of 
India. The Manichaeans held curiously similar 
and curiously dissimilar views. The Greek belief 
on this point was then referred to; but Mr. 
Davids considered that the mode in which it 
found expression in Plato and Pythagoras was 
not national, but philosophic. In the former 
writer there were some expressions that seemed 
much like the Buddhist téaching of tanha, or 
desire. There were also Irish legends tending 
to show popular belief in transmigration. Such 
passages as ‘‘ Did this man sin, or his parents ?” 
seemed to suggest that the Jews may have held 
views similar to the Buddhists with respect to 
karma. 

With the non-belief in the soul there sprang 
up among the early Buddhists a thorough con- 
tempt for future existence. The question as to 
its possibility implied the holding of heretical 
notions. Man’s best interests were in this life— 
his chief concern was with his present duties 
and obligations. There was, indeed, a higher 
state of existence than a re-birth in heaven to 
be attained here upon earth by those who 
entered upon the Noble Path—who, by the ex- 
tinction of alllusts and passions, became “‘ dead 
unto sin,” and arrived at the perfect state of 
an arahat, or saint. This condition of a perfect 
life on earth is called Nirvdéna. For these 
saints, in whom all desire for future existence 
had gone out, there was no new birth. For all 
else there was the endless round of re-birth in 
heaven, purgatory, or on earth, as men or 
animals. 

Mr. Rhys Davids stated that, while re-birth 
in the animal life is held by later Buddhists, 
it is scarcely ever referred to in the Pitakas, 
But we think the lecturer’s statement some- 
what too positive, and that it is only true 
so far as the printed texts are concerned. We 
are inclined to believe that many passages 
might be found in the unedited Pitaka texts 
proving that the re-birth of man as an animal 
is a fundamental tenet of ancient Buddhism. 
In the Mahisihanida sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikiya mention is made of the paiica gatiyo, or 
five modes of re-birth, one of which is re-birth 
in the womb of an animal. Buddha is repre- 
sented as saying that he knows this re-birth, 
the path, and the steps to it. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Ir was announced in two recent issues of the 
ACADEMY that, owing to failing health, Mr. 
R. H. Major had retired, on full pension, from 
the Keepership of the Department of Maps and 
Charts in the British Museum, which he had 
held since 1844; and that for the same reason 
he had sent in his resignation of the office of 
hon. secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society, the duties of which, in conjunction with 
his colleague, Mr. Clements R. Markham, he 
has discharged for many years with unswerving 
assiduity. We have now the pleasure of sup- 
plementing the latter announcement by a piece 
of news which we doubt not will greatly gratify 
Mr. Major’s many friends and admirers. On 
receiving his letter of resignation, the Council 
of the society, after stating that there was but 
one feeling of regret for the cause which 
rendered such a step necessary, requested their 
president, Lord Aberdare, to express to Mr. 
Major their hope that he would still preserve 
his connexion with the society by accepting the 
office of vice-president, for which honour he 
is to be proposed at the approaching annu: 

meeting. The gracious manner in which this 
intimation was conveyed does infinite credit to 
the noble president and the Council of the 
society ; and we doubt not that Mr. Major will 
be as proud of the honour for which they have 
spontaneously and unanimously elected him as 
he may well be of the decorations conferred upon 
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him for his valuable contributions to geo- 
graphical science and literature by several of 
the Sovereigns of Europe. Mr. Major, who has 
been wintering at Algiers, proposes to leave 
that place on the 12th inst., and is expected to 
arrive in London on the 21st. 


Cart. W. Git, R.E., has returned to 
England from the East, having been refused 
permission to visit Mery. He accomplished the 
Journey from Tiflis to London in eight days, 
travelling day and night without stopping, and 
on his return found awaiting him on his study 
table the gold medal of the French Geographical 
Society. 

Tu other medals of the French Society have 
been awarded asfollows:—The grand gold medal 
to Major Serpa Pinto; and the four remaining 
ordinary gold medals to M. Villemin, for two 
cartographical works; to J. Zweifel, for his 
journey to the sources of the Niger; to M. 
Francois P. Moreno, for his travels in Pata- 
gonia; and to Mr. B. Leigh Smith, for his 
Arctic voyages in the years 1871, 1873, and 
1880. Englishmen thus obtained two out of 
six. 


Tue Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
announces by telegraph the arrival at Ichang 
on March 14 of Messrs. Soltau and Stevenson, 
of the China Inland Mission, who left Bhamo 
last November. This is the first instance of a 
Kuropean accomplishing the overland journey 
from Burmah to China—the same journey which 
Capt. Gill and others have accomplished the 
reverse way. 


Tire new number of the Monthly Record of Geo- 
graphy opens with Mr. Jas. Stewart’s paper on 
Lake Nyassa and the water-route to the lake 
region of Africa, which is illustrated by a map 
of the north end of the lake in continuation and 
correction of one former'y supplied by the same 
author. Col. H. CO. B. Tanner’s notes on the 
Chugani and neighbouring tribes of Kafiristan 
follow, supplemented by the very interesting 
discussion in which Col. Yule and Sir H. 
Rawlinson took a leading part. The map of 
Kafiristan illustrating this paper is the best 
and most accurate extant. Under the title of 
“Dr. Junker’s Journey in the Nyam Nyam 
Country” we find some extracts of recent 
letters from that well-known Russian traveller. 
Among the geographical notes are a few further 
particulars respecting the late Capt. Phipson- 
Wybrants’ ill-starred expedition to Umzila’s 
country in South-east Africa, and an account of 
a journey made by a missionary party from 
Gubuluwayo, in Matabele-land, to the same 
region. The departure from Loanda is an- 
nounced of Dr. Pogge and Lieut. Wissmann, 
who are about to visit the Mwata Yanvo’s 
capital in Central Africa. The fruits of much 
geographical research on the part of the well- 
known missionary traveller, the Abbé Des- 
godins, are given under the heads of the 
Eastern Frontier of Tibet and the Sanpo of 
Tibet, the latter of which shows how untenable 
1s Mr. R, Gordon’s newly revived theory that 
the Sanpo is the upper course of the Trawady. 


_ INTELLIGENCE down to February 15 respect- 
ug Dr. Gouldsbury’s expedition, to which we 
referred on April 23, reached Bathurst at the 
end of March. The party were then in good 
health (with the exception of some of the 
carriers, who had been sent back), and had 
arrived at Bady, two hundred miles from 
Bathurst, and about a hundred and twenty 
miles south-east of Yabutenda. Itis important 
to learn that they had found the water-route 
easily practicable, although it was the dry 
Season; provisions, however, were difficult to 
obtain, but the chiefs all showed a friendly dis- 
Position, and were apparently desirous of enter- 
ing into arrangements for opening roads. The 
®xpedition intended to follow the Gambia into 





the territory of Molah, so as to avoid the hostile 
tribes of the north bank, who are at present 
engaged in a war among themselves. It is 
thought probable that the friendly reception of 
the party is due to the absence of the large 
military escort which usually accompanies 
similar French expeditions, and has a bad effect 
on the natives. Favourable news has also 
reached Sierra Leone, as messengers, who were 
sent in January to the Futa Jallon highlands, 
have returned with a reply from the king, ex- 
pressing his willingness to receive white men. 
On their return journey these messengers were 
accompanied by 1,300 of the king’s men, bear- 
ing gold, ivory, beeswax, and other produce 
for sale at Sierra Leone. 


A Roman CATHotio missionary expedition 
has just left England for Borneo. 


H.M.S. Alert, formerly commanded by Sir 
George Nares, has lately been for some little 
time in Sydney Harbour, but was expected to 
resume her voyage in April in order to survey 
Torres Strait and the various passages used by 
vessels between it and the Dutch islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. This duty will probably 
occupy some two years in completion. 


WE have received from Messrs. Hachette and 
Co , of Paris and London, a Map of Tunis and 
Eastern Algeria. It brings out clearly enough 
the principal geographical points of present 
interest—the comparatively small area of the 
Regency of Tunis; its advantages over the 
coast-line of Algiers in the possession of natural 
harbours; and the mountainous character of 
the actual scene of operations. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Discovery of ‘‘ Feather-ore” in the Isle of Man. 
—To the last part of the T'ransuctions of 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall Mr. 
Warington Smyth, the Crown Inspector of 
Mines, contributes an interesting description of 
the occurrence of Plumosite, or Feather-ore, in 
the Foxdale Mine, Isle of Man. This mine is 
well known as yielding rich argentiferous lead- 
ores, but it had not been known to contain any 
antimonial minerals until the recent discovery 
of plumosite, which is a double sulphide of lead 
and antimony. Plumosite is occasionally found 
in the Hartz, and is there called, from its capil- 
lary form, Federerz; but in this country it is a 
mineral of exceeding rarity. At Foxdale it 
presents the usual appearance of extremely deli- 
cate fibres matted together, so as to look almost 
like a tuft of dark cotton-wool. Under the 
microscope, however, it is seen to be a reticula- 
tion of prismatic crystals of brilliant metallic 
lustre. It is curious that other antimonial 
minerals have not been found in association 
with the plumosite of the Isle of Man. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate, by a gathering of 
scientific men, the opening of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory upon the summit of the 
Pic du Midi in the Pyrenees (9,734 feet). This 
observatory, in substitution for the one some- 
what lower down the mountain on the Col du 
Sencours, has been established by the Socicté 
Ramond, at the instigation of its president, 
Gen. de Nansouty. A proposal is now under 
consideration to transfer it to the State fur 
the sum of 20,000 frs. (£800). The cere- 
mony of inauguration is fixed for the month 
of August. Perhaps the successful accomplish- 
ment of this undertaking will give fresh stimulus 
to the Scotch project of erecting a similar 
observatory upon the summit of Ben Nevis, 
the highest point in Great Britain (4,406 feet). 


A SERIES of weekly lectures, in continuation 
of those delivered last year, will be given in 
the lecture-room in the gardens of the Zo- 
ological Society, commencing on June 16. The 
names of the lecturers include Profs. Flower, 


Mivart, and W. K. Parker, Mr. P. L. Sclater, 
Mr. W. A. Forbes, and Mr. J. E. Harting. 
The hour of delivery is five p.m., and the lec- 
tures will be free to all visitors to the gardens. 


Dr. Carrer BiAke, late Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology at the West- 
minster Hospital, will deliver during the 
month of May four lectures on fossil mammalia, 
birds, and reptiles at the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum, Cromwell 
Road, South Kensington. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Astatic Soctery.—(Monday, April 25.) 


Rozert N. Cust, Ese., Hon. Secretary, in the 
Chair.—The Rev. S. W. Koeke read a paper entitled 
‘Tartar or Turk?” in the first portion of which 
he discussed the question whether “Tartar” or 
‘Tatar ” was the correct and original spelling of 
this word, and brought forward a considerable 
amount of evidence in favour of the first form, its 
meaning being that of ‘“‘wanderer.” The second 
form, he suggested, was probably due to Arab 
influence, which changed ‘* Mongol ” into “ Mogol.” 
The two names “Tartar” and “Turk” he held 
to be, linguistically, of common origin, and appel- 
lations merely, rather than the proper names of 
distinct tribes, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE,—( Tuesday, 
April 26.) 

Pror, W. H. Frower, F.R.S., V.-P., in the 
Chair.—Mr., J. E. Price exhibited a collection of 
bones discovered by himself and Mr. Hilton Price 
at the Roman villa at Brading, Isle of Wight. 
The bones had been examined by Prof. Flower, who 
reported that they were all in much the same state 
of preservation, and probably all contemporaneous. 
They consisted of—(1) Man : fragments probably of 
one and the same skeleton, From the condition of 
the bones it is certain that the individual was 
adult, and probably of middle age and about the 
average stature. (2) Dog : numerous remains of at 
least three individuals, all of nearly the same age 
and size, not more than half-grown, having only 
the milk teeth in place, (3) Ox: young. (4) 
Horse : one incisor tooth.—Mr. A. L. Lewis read 
a paper on ‘‘Some Archaic Structures in Somerset- 
shire and Dorsetshire.” The author, in speaking 
of the great stone circles at Stanton Drew, near 
Bristol, mentioned the elaborate astronomical 
theories which had been propounded concerning 
them by antiquaries of the last century, and said 
that, while he had no belief in them, he thought 
that the larger stone circles, of which this group 
was aspecimen, had been used as places for solar 
worship, The paper wasillustrated by the exhibi- 
tion of plan, model, and some worked flints, &e., 
found by the author at some of the monuments 
mentioned by him.—Mr, G, M. Atkinson read a 
paper on a ‘‘ New Instrument for determining the 
Facial Angle.”—The Rev. W. S. Caiger read a 
paper on Thomas of Aquinum and anthropology, 


Soctety or AnTIQUARIES,—(Thursday, April 28.) 


Epwin Fresurietp, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair,— 
Mr. C. R. B. King exhibited some fragments of 
stone, forming part of the fourteenth-century 
architectural work in the painted chamber at 
Westminster, which still retained traces of colour- 
ing and gilding.—Mr. J. H. Cooke contributed an 
account of a Romano-British cemetery at Ryeham. 
Fields, near Berkeley, which is mentioned in 
Smyth’s MS. account of the Berkeley family, 
written in 1618. Instances of cremation and urn- 
burial occur, as well as interments of the entire 
corpse, The coins found were of the periods of 
Constantine and Allectus.—Mr, Loftus Brock read 
& paper upon the discovery of mediaeval and 
Roman remains beneath the site of Leadenhal 
Market. The mediaeval arches were built in pits, 
dug through Roman débris which was the result 
of a fire about fifteen feet below the present surface. 
of the ground. Roman walls were found of great. 
thickness, composed of ragstone and layers of tiles 
alternately, like the walls found at the Tower. Mr: 
Brock exhibited a carefully drawn plan of the 





discoveries, but at present it was not possible to 
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decide the purpose of the building of which they 
formed a part. 
Society or BrericaAL ARCHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
May 3.) 

Samvet Brecnu, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President, in 
the Chair.—The President announced that, from 
information sent to him by a correspondent, he was 
able to make some remarks on one of the newly 
discovered pyramids of Sakkarah. The hieroglyphs 
are portions ef religious inscriptions; perhaps, 
as has been suggested, portions of religious 
formulas older than the so-called Ritual, or Book 
of the Dead. In this respect they have a certain 
resemblance to the formulas found on the early 
rectangular coffins of the Sixth and subsequent 
Dynasties, which have chapters of the Ritual 
intermingled with other prayers and adorations. 
The inscriptions of the Pyramid of Rameri, the 
Apappus or Aphobis of the Fifth Dynasty, have 
this character, and are, to a great extent, difficult 
to translate. They have no historical value, 
though they are of great mythological importance, 
as in them constant allusion is made to the myth 
of Osiris ; and the name of the deceased king, when- 
ever mentioned, is preceded by the name of that 
god. Aconsiderable portion of the text refers to the 
goddess Nut, or Nutpe, to whom the prayer on the 
sarcophagus of Menkara is addressed; and this 
legend of Nut is much enlarged in the present 
texts. But the inscriptions demand considerable 
study, which the President stated he proposed to give 
to them.—A description of the pyramid and of the 
position of the inscriptions, sarcophagus, &c., was 
read by the Secretary.—Mr. Ernest de Bunsen read a 
paper on ‘‘The Date of Menes and the Date of Mane- 
tho.” It wassuggested that 46208. c. had been adopted 
in Hebrew chronology as the date of the Creation 
because it was the date (known to the compilers 
of the Septuagint from Manetho) of the accession 
of Menes, the first King of Egypt ; and that 473 B.c. 
had been similarly taken for the foundation of 
Solomon’s Temple because it was possibly the 
date of the birth of Gautama-Buddha.—A com- 
munication was read from Prof. A. Eisenlohr on 
**An Egyptian Historical Monument ;” and also 
some notes by Prof. W. Wright upon four Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions recently found in Cyprus by M, 
Pierides, 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


Tn present exhibition, though it has suffered 
in an exceptional degree from want of tact and 
skill on the part of the hanging committee, 
betrays no sort of decline in the general char- 
acter of the work which it contains. The 
younger painters of our school seem, indeed, to 
be steadily advancing in technical power and 
resource. There is still some lack of adventure 
shown in the very limited scheme of design in 
which they are for the most part content to 
exercise their craft ; and it is a rarer thing here 
than it would be in Paris to find an artist risk- 
ing a year’s labour upon a canyas of extended 
scale and of doubtful market value. English 
painters soon settle down to some special torm 
of artistic production. Their wild oats are 
quickly sown ; and, when once they have estab- 
lished a reputation for a certain sort of com- 
modity, they are prudently disinclined to tempt 
their fate again. This speedy concentration of 
artistic energy has certain advantages of its 
own; but its immediate effect is not to add to 
the interest or variety of the annual exhibition. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that every 
painter should discover an aptitude for the 
highest order of monumental design ; and it is 
obviously better that he should paint cabbages 
with some approach to mastery than blunder 
on for ever in works of empty pretension and 
affected poetry. But it is possible even for the 
most moderately gifted artist to take to his 
cabbages too soon. Just as a writer who is 
destined to occupy himself with prose is none 





the worse for the verses made in his youth, soin 
the same way it will be all the better even for a 
painter of genre if he can bring to his modest 
labour a sense of style and a largeness of treat- 
ment derived from earlier experiments in a 
wider field. Our younger artists, it may be 
fairly urged, are too much disposed to deny 
themselves this season of preparation; nor is it 
wonderful that they should pass at once to the 
kind of work in which they feel they can excel 
when we consider the substantial rewards that 
lie within their reach. To counteract the force 
of this temptation there is need of some stronger 
encouragement than has yet been offered to 
them; and it is therefore highly gratifying 
to learn from the lips of the President that 
the Academy is at last to make a serious 
attempt to foster the practice of decorative paint- 
ing in England. 

Scarcely less important in the influence it is 
likely to exercise in raising the level of style 
in all branches of art is the promised estab- 
lishment at Burlington House of a separate 
school for modelling. This is a subject that 
has often been insisted upon in these columns. 
The need of such a school is indeed so 
obvious that it seems, as Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton truly observed, almost wonderful that it 
should not have been organised long ago. 
Nor is the explanation that was offered for the 
delay quite worthy of a society which holds a 
national position. To aver that there were not 
enough students to justify the establishment of 
a separate class is only to say, in other words, 
that the claims of sculpture had been so com- 
pletely neglected as almost entirely to stamp 
out all ambition to practise in this branch of art. 
It was, therefore, the more incumbent upon the 
Academy to initiate a reform in the defective 
system of their teaching; and it was surely a 
mistaken conception of duty which led them to 
defer the establishment of the school until a 
revival of interest in sculpture, brought about 
by other influences, had supplied them with the 
required number of pupils. Of the reality of 
this revival there can be no manner of 
doubt. The sculpture galleries this year 
are by no means the least interesting feature 
of the exhibition; and it is easy to per- 
ceive, from the evidence of several prominent 
examples, that their authors, deprived of the 
means of instruction at home, have sought 
inspiration from the contemporary sculptors of 
France. The figure of Cain (1488), by Mr. 
Thomas Stirling Lee, very clearly reveals the 
traces of this foreign influence. tr. Lee is a 
student of the Academy, it is true; but the 
training and technical skill which he brings to 
his work have surely not been acquired in the 
schools at Burlington House. Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s very remarkable figure of Teucer (1495) 
supplies another instance of wider opportu- 
nities of study than are afforded to English 
students. In the careful thoroughness of 
its modelling, as well as in the marked 
individuality of the style in which it is treated, 
there is evidence of an intelligent appreciation 
of what is best deserving attention both in 
ancient and modern work. The result is such 
as will be found fully to justify Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s recent election as an Associate member 
of the Academy. A genuine sentiment of 
refinement is displayed in the attitude of the 
figure, and in the studious observation of Nature 
which has been brought to bear upon 
every detail of the composition. There is no 
trace in his work of the merely traditional 
acceptance of antique models which is found 
sufficient in the case of so many English 
sculptors. The nerveless grace of Gibson’s art, 
perpetuated in the series of plaster models 
which he bequeathed to the Academy, may be 
regarded as the final note in a pedantic phase 
of the history of sculpture which dates from the 
criticism of Winckelmann and the practice of 





Canova. The artists of the French school, look- 
ing to the masters of the Renaissance no less 
than to the surviving records of the schools of 
Greece and Rome, have long ago shaken them- 
selves free from this paralysing tradition ; and it 
is a sign of promise for the future of sculpture 
in England that there should be found among 
us some few artists capable of understanding 
these larger possibilities of their craft. The 
equestrian group by Mr. Brock, already known 
by the plaster model exhibited last year, bears 
witness, in its different style, to the increasing 
resource and knowledge which English sculptors 
are beginning to acquire. About the beauty of 
the design there may be room for differences of 
opinion; but there can be no sort of doubt that 
the workmanship displays wide and accurate 
knowledge of form, as well as cultivated power 
in the management of the chosen material. 
These are ualilien which serve as the enduring 
basis of every great achievement, and the 
Academy has done well to recognise their 
importance by the exceptional honour they 
have bestowed upon the work of Mr. Brock. 
In so far as it can be said to indicate a feeling 
of respect for the growing pretensions of 
sculpture, praise is equally due to the spirit 
which has prompted the purchase of Mr. Calder 
Marshall’s marble figure. It was, perhaps, 
necessary to award some distinction to a titled 
representative of the art, and perhaps this was 
the best example that offered itself at the 
moment. 

It will be necessary to return on a future 
occasion to examine several other of the ex- 
hibits in this class. My purpose in these pre- 
fatory remarks has been merely to direct atten- 
tion to the increasing attractiveness of the 
sculpture in the Academy, which is this year 
more marked than at any period since Alfred 
Stevens sent his bronze group for the Welling- 
ton Monument. In the department of paint- 
ing, the amount of work with any correspond- 
ing elevation of aim is perhaps more than 
usually small. The picture which seems to 
me to secure the most complete and satisfying 
effect of beauty is the Sappho of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema. The mode of Mr. Tadema’s invention 
is so entirely individual that it would be 
difficult to define with any approach to precision 
the class to which his work belongs. On 
occasions when he has undertaken to treat the 
human form upon the scale of life, he has not 
always shown a preference for the highest type 
of beauty ; nor do the characteristic excelleuces 
of his refined and delicate workmanship appear 
to full advantage in the covering of large 
surfaces of canvas. But there is a temptation 
to forget whatever limitations his art may own 
in the keen enjoyment which such a picture as 
the Sappho awakens. Here, at least, the 
wonderful resources of his brush are employed 
upon material which they can easily command. 
Mr. Tadema stands almost alone among artists 
who are fascinated by the beauty of antique 
life in the strong feeling for outward nature 
which he imports into his design. His colour, 
whether of flesh or costume, always lives in 
sunlight; and the forms that people the scenes 
of his invention take an added beauty from the 
charm of the landscape that surrounds them. 
There have been few artists of any time who 
have so skilfully combined this sentiment of 
landscape with the severe definition of 
form. The results of wide archaeological 
knowledge are, in his case, so lightly bora 
that they mingle without any sense of conflict 
with the fruits of direct observation of Nature. 
Mr. Tadema’s painting has always the note 0 
absolute vitality. I speak now, not of individ- 
ual forms or faces, but of the work as a whole, 
of the quality of the colouring, of the actual 
touches of the brush. In the extreme minute- 
ness of much of his execution he contrives 1 
preserve admirable breadth of light and shade, 
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with an unimpaired strength and force in the 
local tints. There is a certain audacity in the 
manner of his invention which enables him to 
his regard for the vivid beauty of Nature 
into scenes and subjects that would, at first 
sight, seem to reject any kind of realistic treat- 
ment. The brilliant fairness of white marble, 
the intense blue of a sapphire sea or a southern 
sky—these are among the natural realities that 
would seem to have fixed themselves in his 
imagination. They have grown familiar in his 
work ; but their're appearance produces no sense 
of fatigue, for co are imaged for us with un- 
failing sympathy and power. In this respect 
the Sappho is perhaps the most characteristic, 
as it is certainly among the most complete, of 
Mr. Tadema’s productions. The invention of 
the scene as a whole, the disposition of the 
figures, the choice of attitude and gesture, are 
in the highest degree representative of a style 
of art that has something more than the dignity 
of genre, with something less than the formality 
of purely ideal design, recalling for us the long- 
silent life of the past in language that has a 
familiar and homely accent, and preserving the 
vivid impression of Nature even in the most 
elaborate attempts to reconstruct a vanished 
civilisation. J. Comyns CARR. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(First Notice.) 


THE only reason why the absence of any work 
by Mr. Burne-Jones from this exhibition is not to 
be regretted is because the present display shows 
conclusively that Sir Coutts Lindsay, without 
the help of his great and unique power, can 
gather together such a fine collection of pictures 
by living artists as justifies the opening of the 
gallery at the same time (this year it happens 
on the same day) as the Royal halane. 
Of Mr. Burne-Jones’ followers, also, some of 
the most remarkable are to all effect absent. 
Mr. Strudwick sends nothing, Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope asmall landscape only. The tradition 
of his manner and feeling is sustained only by 
Miss E. Pickering. One other strong indi- 
viduality (that of Mr. Whistler, who, with 
Mr. Burne-Jones, is inseparable from the ‘‘ idea” 
of the Grosvenor in its earlier years), has again 
asserted itself. No picture by this artist can be 
without that personal flavour which forms so 
large a part of the charm of art; and his portrait 
of Miss Alewander (113) would be welcome, 
for the artist’s sake, if it were even less attract- 
ive than itis. While, indeed, we congratulate 
the artist on his re-appearance in oils, aud gladly 
recognise unfailing power in manipulation and 
the management of colour, it is difficult to con- 
gratulate his subject. In this, as in many 
cases nowadays, the critic has a difficulty in 
characterising a portrait as it deserves for fear 
of being personal to the sitter. Flattery is 
objectionable in art, as elsewhere, but some 
portrait painters seem to find it impossible to 
tell the truth without being rude. Amateur 
work, another specialité of the Grosvenor, is 
Well represented, Sir Coutts Lindsay displaying 
unusual sense of composition and much imagina- 
ion in a very large picture from Dante, called 
The Boat of Charon (22). Virgil and Dante 
are standing on the shore from which 
Charon is sternly thrusting his boat—filled 
With its melancholy freight. The work is very 
unequal, and open to severe criticism in detail ; 
but it would be unfair to expect from Sir 
Coutts Lindsay satisfactory treatment of a 
theme which perhaps Michelangelo, alone of 
all artists who ever lived, would have been 
quite competent to handle. ‘With all its faults, 
it is noble in effort, and has sufficient sympathy 
With the spirit of the poet whom it illustrates 
eserve respect. By Lady Lindsay, the 
tchioness of Waterford, and other amateurs 





there is also much good work, which we must 
leave for the present. 

Writing without having seen the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, it is difficult to believe 
that either Mr. Millais or Mr. Alma-Tadema can 
have contributed to that exhibition anything 
more perfect in their several ways than the 
former’s Sweetest Eyes were ever Seen (39) or the 
latter’s Ave Caesar—Io Saturnalia (41). It is 
seldom that an artist is so justified in forestall- 
ing criticism by a title as Mr. Millais in this 
case. If there are still sweeter eyes yet un- 
seen than those of this charming girl, with the 
basket of violets and sprigged jacket, there is a 
decided answer to Mr. Mallock’s unsettling and 
unsettled question as to the worth of life. The 
artist would be much better employed in paint- 
ing their possessor for us, and thus giving us 
another ‘‘joy for ever,’ than in showing the 
soot-like effect of a lady’s skin seen through 
black crape, even though the lady be Mrs. 
Kate Perugini (68) and the imitative skill 
miraculous. Unless, however, there be degrees 
in miracles, the last epithet can be properly 
applied to one picture only in this exhibition, 
and that is Mr. Alma-Tadema’s just mentioned. 
The scene is possibly the finding of Claudius, 
who has hidden himself in a temple for fear 
after the murder of Caligula. Pale as death 
he stands within the fold of a wonderfully 
painted purple curtain, which is being drawn 
aside against his will by a soldier, who is 
saluting him as Emperor. Although the 
soldier’s back is turned, there is not wanting 
a touch of irony in his gesture. The mosaic 
floor is encumbered with a pile of the dead 
revellers. Outside surges a crowd of soldiers 
and others, one of whom, apparently a dancing 
girl, is pressing forward, and watching with 
mingled curiosity and delight the fear of 
the Emperor-elect. The play of rich colour, 
the complexity and fullness of the composition, 
the rendering of an uncountable number of 
distinct textures, the character of the figures 
and the variety and justness of their expres- 
sion, make a picture which, small as it is, it 
would be impossible to describe fairly within 
the limits of this article. The first view of a 
picture, even though it be a long and a careful 
one, is not sufficient to justify the use of such 
unqualified praise as we are at present disposed 
to award to this wonderful little work. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s other and still smaller work 
(40) is almost equally remarkable. It re- 
presents a lady, in a dress which contains a 
beautiful harmony of different reds, singing, 
with her full face turned to the spectator. The 
pose of the body and the curve of the open 
mouth suggest the flood of melody which is 
issuing from the lips. It is not every lady who 
looks charming while she sings, but this lady 
does; it is still rarer to find an artist who can 
draw a singing face, but Mr. Alma-Tadema can. 

Another Academician, Mr. Watts, is also well 
represented here, especially by his splendid 
Wife of Pygmalion (58), whom we are glad to 
see again. His portraits include a fine head of 
the late Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (51), and 
a likeness of Miss Venetia Bentinck (64), very 
peculiar but successful in colour. His design 
of the Spirit of Greek Poetry (55) reminds us, 
but not pleasantly, of Michelangelo. It is 
dangerous to dispute the drawing of so learned 
an artist, and perhaps the attitude is one which 
ought to recommend itself as appropriate to a 
spirit; but the figure is uncouth. r. Watts’ 
strange design of Endymion (56), with his divine 
lover, her arched form poised above him like a 
cloudy crescent, and swathed with innumerable 
folds of fleecy drapery, is poetical in conception, 
but somewhat too obvious and intricate in its art. 
In his Arcadia (57) he has painted sucha “ nut- 
brown” maiden as to suggest that she generally 
dispenses with even the slight raiment which 
she carries. The figure is graceful, but scarcely 





more worthy of the artist than Reverie (52), a 
study in natural colours of the same face. Mr. 
Watts’ landscape, Carrara from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa (72), is more remarkable as a 
careful study of mountain form than as a picture. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond sends a large variety 
of beautiful work, which fully sustains his 
reputation. In his portraits he has been happy 
in obtaining subjects which amply repay all the 
time and skill at his disposal ; and in his one 
large imaginative design, Behold the Bride- 
groom Cometh (75), he has carefully carried out 
a fine and original conception. It is, however, 
inferior, both in vigour and beauty, to his Dance 
of Miriam of last year. The ten virgins are in 
a large marble hall, with a bath or water-tank in 
the centre. One foolish one is asleep, and 
another, alarmed, is waking her; others are 
seeking for their lamps, or stretching to 
recover them from the slases where they have 
left them. The wise are, of course, prepared, 
and one is worshipping at an altar on which a 
flame is burning. The time is early morning ; 
and the white pillared hall filled with cool gray 
light is an admirable relief for the drapery of 
delicate tints with which the virgins are clothed. 
The whole scene is managed with much skill ; 
but the figures, separately, are not remarkable 
for their grace, and the attitudes of those of the 
foolish virgins who are alive to the urgency of 
the occasion are deficient in energy and sense of 
fear. Mr. Richmond has, however, never 
shown his peculiar talent for portrait painting 
to greater advantage. The sweet refined face 
of H.R.H. the Princess Louise (50) he has 
treated with as much sympathy as the more 
magnificent beauty of Zhe Hon. Mrs. Lyulph 
Stanley (26); while his tender appreciation of 
children is shown in his dear little Miss Edith 
Kennedy (59) in her white frock. He has also 
been fortunate in obtaining a sitter of such 
rare, rich, and intellectual beauty as the lady 
represented in (60) A Sketch and (139) A 
Portrait. Nor are his portraits of men less 
deserving of notice. His Bishop of Salisbury 
(146) is fine in character and colour ; while his 
George Howard, Esq., M.P., and artist (71), 
is marvellously natural, easy, and happy in 
expression. aaa 

In portraits it will be seen that this exhibition 
is unusually strong; and beside those we have 
mentioned there are others deserving special 
attention, with some of which it will be con- 
venient to conclude our first notice. Mr. 
Holman Hunt sends a portrait of Professor 
Owen (44), painted with his usual care, and 
even more than his usual glare. There can be 
no mistaking the wonderful face, rendered with 
such extraordinary force, precision, and polish 
that it seems cut out of red marble, with 
agates for eyes and spun glass for hair. 
It is difficult to praise too highly the care and 
vigour and technical skill of this work; but it 
is not pleasing, and it shows us only part of the 
man—viz., his searching, scientific genius, and 
this in such a blaze of ‘* accidents” in the way 
of strong light, red robes, and reflections that 
the eye cannot dwell upon it peacefully. No 
part of this aggressive picture is more beautiful 
than the hands, which, as samples of ‘‘ realistic” 
flesh-painting, could scarcely be excelled; 
they look, however, younger than the face. A 
very strong contrast to this too forcible work is 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Professor Ruskin 
(41), which does not err on the side of strength. 
It is gentle almost to weakness, sweet almost to 
insipidity, and shows little of that firm grasp 
of character which is so conspicuous in the 
same artist’s portraits of Tennyson and Wagner. 
It gives us Mr. Ruskin’s purity without his 
passion. 

Of other portraits, Mr. Gregory’s Edith Maude, 
Daughter of Charles J. Galloway, Esq. (125), is 
conspicuous for its natural ease and dexterous 
painting of flesh and satin dress; while 
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Mr. Poynter’s sketch of The Lady Wenlock (74) 
pleases both by the graceful drawing of the 
figure and its perfect technical skill. Mr. John 
Collier sends portraits of Mrs. Alma-Tadema 
(11), Mr. Walter Pollock (12), and Lady 
Lawrence (70), all good examples of his un- 
affected style; and his wife a very charming 
picture of Alice, Daughter of Frederick Pollock, 
Zisq. (35), a sturdy, unsophisticated young lady 
in a wonderful frock, with violets and marsh- 
marigolds stuck in the broad blue sash. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s portrait of Mrs. Algernon 
Sartoris (89) is, of course, full of delicate har- 
monies of colour, but the complexion looks 
artificial. The rest we must leave till next 
week, Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Atma-TapreMA, R.A., took the chair at 
the annual dinner of the Hogarth Club, which 
took place at the ‘‘ Criterion” on Thursday, the 
28th inst. Among the numerous members, 
beside the President, who attended, were Messrs. 
A. ©. Gow, A.R.A., Hamilton Macallum, and 
Seymour Lucas. The French artist, M. Philip- 
poteaux, and Mr. G. A. Storey, R.A., were 
among the more distinguished guests. The 
voice of Mr. Maybrick and the violoncello of 
M. Libotton contributed much to the pleasure 
of the evening. The arrangements for the 
removal of the club to Albemarle Street are 
nearly complete. 


Tie St. Stephen’s Arts Society, which will 
open ‘an exhibition next month, starts under 
the auspices of a very good committee. It 
includes the names of Lord Bury, Mr. H. S. 
Marks, R.A., Mr. George Augustus Sala, Mr. 
E. W. Godwin, Sir W. Drake, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr. Severn, and others. 

Messrs. JAMES R. Oscoop AnD Co. have 
issued a prospectus of a descriptive and pic- 
torial atlas of the Cesnola collection of Cypriote 
antiquities, now preserved in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York. It is proposed 
that the work shall consist of three volumes, 
each containing 150 plates—two-thirds by the 
heliotype process, and one-third in colour by 
chromo-lithography. Each plate will be accom- 
panied by a page of descriptive text. The first 
volume will treat of the objects in stone and 
marble; the second, bronzes, gems, &c.; the 
third, vases, statuettes, &c., in terra-cotta. The 
issue will be begun in monthly parts as soon as 
the necessary number of subscribers is obtained. 


Last week we noted the opening of the 
exhibition of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s two latest 
life-size pictures; and now we have to record 
the publication, in mixed etching and mezzotint, 
by Mr. W. H. Simmons, of the same ables 
painter’s Old Monarch, the magnificent lion 
presented to her two years ago, but which she 
found unmanageable in her establishment at 
Fontainebleau, and only kept long enough to 
make this splendid study of the head. The 
size of the head, which includes little more than 
the mane, is, we take it, life-size. The intense 
depth and clearness of the eyes, the strength 
of colour throughout, and the full rendering of 
the leonine expression are worthy of unreserved 
praiso. This may be pronounced the most 
perfect presentation of the king of beasts ever 
published. 


Two more new pictures by Mr. Millais are 
now on exhibition. One has been added to the 
collection of his paintings at the Fine Art 
Society, the other to the Graphic Gallery. The 
former is a splendid portrait of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, quite worthy—and higher praise 
could scarcely be given—to be hung side by side 
with his portrait of Mr. Gladstone. The poet is 
standing enveloped in a cloak, showing only 
one hand, so that there is nothing to distract 


the attention from the strange, strong face, 
which is shown full. The large, soft eyes shine 
clear of the curiously developed upper lids, and 
are full of thought. The tallness of the head 
is enforced by its framework of uncut hair and 
the narrow, long beard. The picture at the 
Graphic Gallery represents a little girl, dressed 
up in a black fur cape and muff belonging to a 
grown-up person, and sitting on a bank; a 
wonderfully painted ‘‘ gingham” completes the 
idea of Little Mrs. Gamp. The face is chubby 
and sweet. 


Ir is proposed to establish at Madras a public 
picture gallery, which shall contain copies of 
European masterpieces as well as works by 
Anglo-Indian and native artists. 


Messrs. DALZIEL Bros. are printing at their 
their Camden Press an édition de luxe of Birket 
Foster’s Pictures of English Landscape, which 
will be limited to one thousand numbered copies. 
The pictures will be printed from the original 
wood-blocks, on fine India paper, mounted, and 
bound in parchment. The verses by Tom 
Taylor will be given as in the earlier editions 
of this popular work. It will be issued by 
Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons. 


In the Magazine of Art for this month will be 
found an article entitled ‘‘The Streets as Art 
Galleries,” in which is explained the symbolical 
meaning of the beautiful design Mr. Herkomer 
has executed as an advertisement for Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. Everyone must sympathise 
with the aim that would make pictorial adver- 
tisement a means of educating popular taste 
instead of degrading it, as is the case at present ; 
and we sincerely hope that the fashion set by 
the ever-enterprising publishers of the Magazine 
of Art will not be allowed to die out, but will 
be followed up by themselves and by other 
firms, so that the spare walls of our streets and 
railway stations may become in time veritable 
art galleries, and even the poorest of our 
citizens, like those of Athens of old, become 
judges of artistic beauty and fitness. Mr. 
Herkomer’s noble design is well calculated 
to assist in such training, for it is conceived 
in the same lofty spirit as those mighty 
frescoes wherewith Raphael adorned the 
Vatican. It is indeed strongly reminiscent of 
the great masters of the Renaissance, though 
not a copy of any one man’s style. That such 
a work as this should be executed, not for the 
purpose of being shut up in a palace, or even 
displayed to visitors in a public gallery, but as 
a poster in our streets, is a boon for which all 
who pass by ought to be grateful. 


THE Chronique des Arts states this week that 
the ancient Greek cup ornamented with figures 
in red by Brygos, one of the greatest of the vase 
painters of the fifth century, was bought, at the 
recent sale of the Bammeville collection, by the 
Louvre for the sum of 11,000 frs. This price, 
though high, is not considered extravagant, for 
the cup is noted as being the chef-d’euvre of 
the ancient painter. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst opens with a review, by Arthur 
Baignitres, of Viollet-le-Duc and his work, the 
illustrations being taken from M. Sauvageot’s 
interesting work, Viollet-le-Duc et son Cuvre 
dessiné. Dr. A. Rosenberg notices, at a some- 
what late date, the art industrial exhibition 
held at Diisseldorf in 1880; and C. yon Fabriczy 
continues his critique on French sculpture of 
the present day, noticing especially, in this 
number, the clever and popular French sculptor, 
Henri Chapu, whose monument to Regnault 
and his companions who fell in the war brought 
him so much fame. An illustration is given of 
his more recent monument to the writer known 
as Daniel Stern, which is also characterised by 
a youthful female figure, representing this time 
not Youth, but Thought. 





AN interesting biographical study of Charles 
Daubigny, by F. Henriet, was given in L’ Art 
last week, accompanied by a beautiful etching 
of a sylvan scene, called Le Berger et la Bergére 
—admirable in its pleasant intermingling of 
light and shade. 

THE Japan Weekly Mail has commenced a 
series of articles on “The Curio Market,” in 
which it is intended to expose the tricks of the 
local bric-d-brac vendors, who impose upon 
tourists in Japan. The “Heathen Chinee” is 
said to be a child to these cunning dealers, who, 
pretending to have obtained rare and valuable 
goods from some prince or daimiyo, palm off 
inferior wares of a few years old on their credu- 
lous customers. They are represented as being 
almost as ignorant as their dupes, never having 
seen such wares as they profess to sell. The 
demand for curios is intinite, the supply almost 
nil. Purchasers (not only in Japan) may well 
be on their guard when they are informed that 
even of the staple ware of Japan, Imari, “ there 
is not at present, and has not been for twelvo 
months, in any shop in Tokiyo (Jeddo) a large 
plate or dish of genuine old Imari ;” and that of 
Satsuma ‘‘ not more than three or four genuine 


specimens find their way into the market each 
year.” 


THE most important papers in the April State. 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund are 
**Sun Worship in Syria,” by Lieut. Conder (a 
short enumeration of facts); ‘‘ Notes on the 
Topography of the Exodus,” by Greville J. 
Chester (in reply to Lieut. Conder); and ‘“ Life, 
Habits, and Customs of the Fellahin of Pales- 
tine,” by Rey. F. A. Klein. This last paper is 
translated from the Zeitschrift of the German 
sister-society, and is an admirable résumé of 
twenty-six years’ familiar intercourse with the 
fellahs of Palestine. A note by Mr. H. D. 
Rawnsley informs us that the Temple of Keades 
and the marble sarcophagi have been de- 
molished to make foundations for a sugar or 
a cotton factory. Both temple and sarcophagi 
are figured and described in the first volume 
of the new ‘‘ Memoirs” of the Fund. Mr. 
Birch has several topographical papers marked 
by his usual acuteness. He thinks Lieut. 
Conder radically wrong in his theories respect- 
ing Jerusalem, and maintains, in the face of 
Mr. Conder’s opposition, that the City of David 
was on Ophel—i.c., on the eastern hill south of 
the Temple. Certainly Mr. Birch has contrived 
to make dry subjects interesting, whatever may 
be thought of his rather bold theories. Mr. 
Dunbar Heath’s paper on “The Orders for 
Musical Services at Hamath” professes to 
apply the ‘‘ Newtonian method” to the Hamath 
inscriptions ; the results are as singular as the 
method. We learn from the Introduction to 
the Statement that the total cost of the expedi- 
tion, including printing expenses, &c., will 
amount to about £3,500 or £4,000 a-year. 

In the obituary notice of Mr. Burges last 
week Mr. Pullan was, by accident, named 
instead of Mr. Clutton, who was Mr. Burges’s 
colleague in the preparation of the Lille Cathe- 
dral design. 


THE STAGE. 
“OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 
Tux “special performances” at the Lyceum 
have much stirred the curiosity of our play- 
goers. ‘Strong casts,” as they are called, 
have become rare upon the English stage 
since the patent theatres lost their special 
privileges ; and, by general consent, the con- 
junction of Miss Terry, Mr. Booth, and Mr. 
Irving in the tragedy of Othello could 
claim to be accounted a very exceptiona 
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demona of Miss Terry and the Iago of Mr. 
Irving were efforts new to London; while it 
was clear that Mr. Booth’s visit to this 
country must soon come to a close—that, 
indeed, his impersonations must be seen 
presently to be seen at all. It has been 
fully understood, therefore, on all sides, that 
these Lyceum representations have about 
them that character of an only opportunity 
which has invariably been found precious 
and attractive. 

When Mr. Booth played Othello some 
weeks since, he suffered from the inadequacy 
of his surroundings, the inexpertness of his 
playfellows. The Princess’s Theatre had lost 
its vogue as a home of the superior drama ; 
a new building had been erected which knew 
not Shakspere; the stage seemed set apart 
for the uses of * real horses,” for rude plays 
of the lime-light and trap-door, the “ sensa- 
tional-effect,’’ order of composition. At the 
Lyceum Mr. Booth breathes a wholesomer 
atmosphere; the house is endowed with 
valuable traditions, and under Mr. Irving’s 
management it has risen to be the most 
considerable establishment of its class in 
London. Undoubtedly Mr. Booth’s Othello 
benefits by transference from Oxford Street 
to the Strand. He is now assured, not merely 
of rich and handsome scenic accessories—and 
these have their genuine worth and signifi- 
cance—but also of disciplined support from all 
the actors, even to the most subordinate, con- 
cerned with him in the representation. His 
performance thus gains in steadiness, in con- 
sistency, in harmony, and even in power. He 
plays to a more enlightened, judicious, and 
appreciative audience. That his exertions 
wholly satisfy, or that his Othello ranks among 
his best exhibitions, cannot be said, however. 
He is a highly trained and most accomplished 
actor, an adroit elocutionist, skilled in the 
graces of gesture and bearing, picturesque 
of aspect, and capable at times of very 
vehement displays of passion and emotion. 
He is rather elegant and gallant of mien, 
perhaps, than absolutely majestic or dignified ; 
the while his refined tenderness towards 
Desdemona in the earlier scenes carefully 
avoids the super-sentimental uxoriousness to 
which certain Othellos of the stage have been 
much too prone. It may be thought that he 
is insufficiently observant of the natural or 
realistic manner of the modern school of 
acting, and adheres too closely to the elder 
prescriptions and conventionalisms of the 
theatre. And, no doubt, Mr. Booth respects 
the idealities of performance, the exaltation 
pertaining to poetic impersonation ; he heed- 
tully abstains, however, from that excessive 
mounting upon stilts, that over-tight lacing 
ot the buskin, that turgidity and pompous- 
ness of tone and air, which many players of 
the past so greatly favoured. His Othello is 
& living human creature, distinct and indi- 
vidual, and not a mere abstract figure made 
up of histrionic artifices. "Where the actor 
fuils is in his over-anxiety to accentuate every 
line of his part, to render his every utterance 
eilective, and in his recourse to a certain 
tedundancy of movement and action. His 
Speech thus becomes at times too syliabically 
articulate, while his manner lacks impulsive- 
hess, seems unduly oppressed with deliber- 
tion, No doubt an insufliciency of physical 





means lies at the foundation of these defects. 
To sustain Othello’s frenzy at its fever-heat, 
to render justice to his terrible explosions of 
passion, demands a player endowed with rare 
force. Mr. Booth plays the grand third act 
with admirable art and power. His 
Othello resists as long as possible the 
leperous distilment of lago’s insinuations, 
refuses to the latest moment to distrust 
the honesty of Desdemona. His revulsion of 
feeling at the first suspicion of her guilt, his 
effort to dispel the horrible imagining, the 
sense of despair that comes over him as doubt 
possesses his mind—all this was very finely con- 
ceived and rendered. In the later scenes Mr. 
Booth was certainly less effective; the strain 
upon his resources was perhaps too severe. 
He permitted himself long pauses ; monotony 
stole over his expressions of wrath; his 
efforts seemed wanting in spontaneity. It is 
to be observed, however, that the intellec- 
tuality of Othello declines as the play pro- 
ceeds; he loses reasoning power, he is 
more and more at the mercy of his own 
violence, as the catastrophe is apprcached, 
Something of his mental fall may be traceable 
to that epileptic seizure usually suppressed 
in acting editions of the play, or may be due, 
as Schlegel suggests, to the mere physical 
force of passion dispersing in an instant all 
the Moor’s acquired and habitual virtue, and 
restoring to the savage supremacy over the 
moral man. Mr. Booth’s exertions were 
rewarded with extraordinary applause. 

Much had been expected from the Iago of 
Mr. Irving; the part had been judged excel- 
lently suited to the genius of the player. Nor 
did disappointment ensue. Mr. Irving’s Iago 
is one of his best Shaksperian essays— 
forcible, ingenious, and characteristic. Some 
tinge of melodrama may affect the perform- 
ance ; here and there Iago seemed reminiscent 
of Fabien dei Franchei. But the actor’s 
personality, not less than his method of por- 
traiture, must be allowed for. His Iago is 
eminently plausible ; his falsity and bypocrisy 
are consummate. Stress is laid upon Iago’s 
reasons for his vindictiveness: his suspicion 
of the conduct both of Othello and of Cassio 
in regard to Emilia; albeit to Shaksperian 
students lago’s pleadings on this account 
have often seemed in the nature of excuses to 
himself for the malignancy of his own nature, 
a sort of salve for his pricked conscience, a 
means of urging him on to further male- 
factions. Mr. Irving’s Iago conceals his 
inherent vileness and depravity under a frank, 
soldierly, swaggering manner. His reputa- 
tion for honesty becomes readily intel- 
ligible; it arises from his rude, frank air, 
now cynical, now convivial, yet always 
really malevolent and vicious. He commands 
his fellows, here hectoring Roderigo, there 
coaxing Cassio, in right of his superior intel- 
ligence. The more powerful mind asserts 
itself and dominates. He isamanof courage 
and of action. To the Moor he is cunningly 
deferential, still preserving his character for 
being outspoken and candid even to coarse- 
ness; but he is less careful to wear the 
mask, becomes more and more reckless in his 
manner of charging Desdemona, when he 
perceives how completely Othello has been 
caught in the toils and surrendered himself to 
ruin. The actor’s Iago fairly delighted his 





audience; it was felt, indeed, that his success 
was singularly complete. By way of minor 
objection, it may be stated that occasionally 
Mr. Irving’s manner seemed too deficient in 
repose, suffered from restlessness and too 
sustained a desire to be always doing some- 
thing. It is Mr. Irving’s way to obtain 
naturalness of effect by recourse to what is 
technically known as * business.” But this 
expedient may be employed to excess. There 
is peril of the player being subordinated to 
the “‘ properties” he makes play with. Mr. 
Irving sat or lolled upon a variety of chairs 
and tables, toyed with a pen, with his sword- 
belt and trappings, used a poniard as a tooth- 
pick, rumbled his hair incessantly, waved a 
red cloak about him bull-fighter fashion, and 
otherwise occupied himself, naturally enough, 
no doubt, yet often superfluously, the neces- 
sary questions of the play being duly re- 
garded. 

Miss Terry suffered from nervousness, 
apparently, and her performance lacked even- 
ness. She fairly proved herself, however, 
a gentle, tender, and most pathetic Des- 
demona. She looked the part to perfection, 
was very choicely dressed, and delivered 
certain of her speeches with exquisite delicacy 
and feeling. Mr. Terriss is to be commended 
for his manly and intelligent performance of 
the part of Cassio. The other characters 
were well sustained, and the scenic arrange- 
ments left nothing to be desired. 

Durron Cook. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. MARLANDE CLARKE, a well-known re- 
citer, who got up scenes from Hamlet at the 
Polytechnic last year, is trying to carry out 
Mr. Furnivall’s suggestion of playing the First 
and Second Quartos of Hamlet on nights next or 
near to one another, so that the acting qualities 
of the first sketch and the enlargement of 
Shakspere’s great play may be fairly tested. 
The First Quarto, of about 2,100 lines, took two 
hours and a-half to perform. The full play 
has over 3,800 lines, and cannot well take less 
than four hours and a-half. Shaksperian 
enthusiasts need not be frightened at that, 
though they will have but two or three minutes’ 
rest between each act. A full performance of 
the two plays is the only way in which the 
relation of the two Quartos as acting dramas 
can be settled. Mr. Clarke at present proposes 
acting only in a small private theatre, that 
has about 250 seats, of which 100 will be avail- 
able for students and critics. He will be glad to 
receive communications at 101 Hanley Road, 
Upper Holloway, N., from anyone interested in 
his plan. It is probable that the days chosen 
for the two performances will be June 18 
and 25. In the late discussion as to whether 
the First Quarto represented Shakspere’s first 
sketch of his play or not, the opinion of Goethe, 
who knew something of such matters, was not 
mentioned. He wrote an essay on the question, 
and held the first-sketch view. 





MUSIC, 
MR. GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT ; 
ETC. 


BeErx10Z, in his Mémoires, writing about the 
first performance of the Symphonie fantastique 
at the Conservatoire in 1830, says:—‘‘ It was 
sufficiently clear to enable the hearer to get a 
fair idea of its chief features.” The same may 
be said of the performance of this difficult work 
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last Saturday at St. James’s Hall under the 


direction of Mr. Ganz. It had evidently been 
carefully studied and patiently rehearsed. Some 
of the vigorous and dramatic passages were well 
rendered; but other portions were lacking in 
delicacy, and sometimes the phrasing was not 
all that could be desired. Mr. Ganz, however, 
well deserved the cordial reception given to 
him at the close. The symphony occupies about: 
an hour in performance, and it is to be regretted 
that the conductor added to its length by 
accepting an encore for the ‘‘ Ball Scene.” The 
writer of the analysis in the programme-book 
misrepresents Berlioz in stating that “he con- 
ceived it needful to explain [by a programme] 
the incidents in his instrumental drama.” We 
stated last week that Berliez considered the 
titles of the movements sufficient without the 
programme when the symphony was to be 
pertormed without Lelio, the sequel. Again, 
the writer is wrong in saying that Berlioz 
‘‘ was scarcely eighteen years old” when he 
wrote this work. It was composed in 1828— 
i.e., when he was twenty-five years old. Mdme. 
Sophie Menter, a pupil of Liszt and pianist to 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, made her 
first appearance in England at this concert. 
She played Liszt’s concerto in E flat—a showy 
and diflicult piece. It certainly ought to be 
entitled a ‘‘rhapsody,” and not a concerto. 
Mdme. Menter has a brilliant technique and a 
refined touch; she gave a spirited performance 
of the work in question, We must, however, 
wait to hear her in some classical piece before 
judging of her merits as a pianist. She is 
announced to play Beethoven’s concerto in E 
flat at Mr. Ganz’s second concert, May 14. 

Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert gave their first 
concert (fitth season) at the Royal Academy 
last Monday. One of the chief features of these 
excellent entertainments is the performance of 
Leethoven’s so-called ‘‘ posthumous” quartets. 
The one in E flat (op. 127) was chosen for the 
first evening; the executants were Messrs. 
Ludwig, Gibson, Zerbini, and Daubert. They 
also performed Dvorak’s quartet in E flat 
(op. 51), recently heard at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. ‘Lhe last quartets of Beethoven are 
diflicult to execute and difficult to understand. 
We could not help noticing that, in the 
analytical programme-book, thirty pages were 
devoted to the elucidation of Dyorak’s quartet, 
and only ten to that of Beethoven’s great 
chef-Waeuvre. We think that these last quartets 
would ke fur better understood and appre- 
ciated with the help of a clearer and more 
detailed analysis than that generally given. It 
is surely a pity that those who try to interest 
the public in these elaborate compositions 
should not also supply all possible help and 
injormation. Mr. KE. Dannreutber was the 
pianist, and performed, with Mr. Ludwig, 
Grieg’s sonata in G minor. 

J. 8. SHEDLock. 
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MEDLEY of NOTABLES: What 
they said and What others saidof them, By G. F. 8. 


** This little book contains on one side of each page a quotation from some 
well-known author, and on the other side a brief notice of this author by 
other authors. If we turn to Shakesy , for i , we find quoted 
Dame Quickly’s description of Falstaff's death, while there are given notices 
of Shakespeare by Keats, Ben Jonson, Browning, Barnefield, and by some 
anonymous writer who likely enough is the editor, From him we learn 
that * Shakespeare went before all men, and stands in the array of human 
intellect like the sun in the system, single and unappropriated,’”—Saturday 
Review. 
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The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon ; the Stars 
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Glaciers ; the Telephone, By W. J. MILLAR, C.E.. Secretary to the Iustitu. 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland ; Author of “ Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c. f 

“This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, aud inelude 
objects as wide apart as whirlwiuds aud spectrum analysis, glaciers aud 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 

Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 
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THE DEATH of THEMISTOCLES, and other Poems. 
By JOHN, NICHOL, M.A., Balliol, Oxon., LL.D., 


Regius Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


KANT and his ENGLISH CRITICS: 
A Comparison of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. 
By JOIN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 





In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


EXPRESSION, and SENSATION. 


By JOUN CLELAND, M.D., F.RS., 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
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THEATRES. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
TO-NIGHT will be produced 








NA, 
new and original Play, in four acts, by W. G. WILLS. 
" t by Mesd. Modjeska, Le Thiére, Grahame, &c., and Ada 
Ward; Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Forbes-Robertson, Norman Forbes, Price, 
Darley, E. B. Norman, Butler, Doone, &c., and G. W. Anson. 
r Box-office now open. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H,. HERMAN, 


R U R Y L A N_ E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


To-night, at 8.15, VIRGINIUS. 
VIRGINIUS—Mr. JOHN M‘CULLOUGH. 
VIRGINIA—Miss LYDIA COWELL, 

SERKVIA—Mrs, ARTHUR STIRLING, 

Dentatus—Mr, John Kyder; Appius Claudius—Mr, J. H. Barnes; Numi- 
torius—Mr. J. RK. Gibson; Lucius—Mr. G, Andrews ; Caius Claudius—Mr. 
De Lange ; Icilius—Mr. Augustus Harris. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE STORES. 














LY THEA 


i Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At8, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. Byron, 
calle THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

At 10, THE WIZAKD OF THE WILDERNESS, 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Box-oftice open from 10 till 5, 
forbooking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 


THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 


T R E. 





Prices }s.to £338. No free list. No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 

acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 
LA BOULANGERE. 

Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie, 

New and elaborate scenery by Ryan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Alias. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FROU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Mansfield, Stepan, and Paulton. 

Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
lliller. Ballet master, Mr. Lauri. 

Box-office now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A, Burt. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 








Tonight, at 8, HIS WIFE, 
anew Pay by I. A. JoNES (Author of “ A Clerical Error,” &c,), founded on 
a Novel by Mark Hope. 

Entirely new scenery and appointments. 

Miss BATEMAN (Mrs. Crowe) will appear as MARGARET FIELD, the 
character having been written expressly for her. 

The fullowing artists will also appear :—Messrs, E. H. Brooke, J. D. 
Beveridge, W. Younge, E. F. Edgar, &. Lyons, G. Canninge, Kk. Lyons, &c. ; 
Mesdames John Carter, Laura Lindon, aud Kate Pattison (by kind permis- 
sion of Messrs. Hare and Kendal). 

Act 1. Fairdale Hall—Evening. Acts 2 and 3. Chaplain’s Parlour at Tol- 
—< Act 4. Dr, Billing’s Private Asylum. Act 5, Fairdale Hall 
—Morning. 


Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.30, Farce at 7. 


PERA COMIQU E., 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OYLy CARTE. 
To-night, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, and Durward Leli; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 
Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 

Doors open at 7,30, 


RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 








Tonight, at 8.40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
By F.C, BURNAND. 


ed, at 7.51, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
IN HONOUK BOUND. 
Messrs, Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, 
tnd Edgar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Koselie, 
leigh Murray, &c. 
New Scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, 
Doors open at 7.3). Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 


PRINCE SS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GoocH. 


To-night, at 7.45, an entirely new and original romantic spectacular 
Drama of sensational interest, entitled is 
BR 


ANDED, 


Rowland Buckstone, 
Myra Holme, C, Grahame, 





Written by RicHarp LEE. 
om Henry Neville, Redmund, F. Archer, J. Beauchamp, F. Charles, 
. . Sidney, AHen Thomas, Hewitt, Estcourt, Evens, Gardiner, Greville, 
Mj Avondale, Chamberlain, Stirling, &c.; Mesdames Caroline Hill, Maud 

ilton, Katie Barry, Katie Neville, Huutley, and Lyoas. 

Produced under the direction of Mr. Harry Jackson. 
a ew and realistic scenery by Charles Brooke. New overture and inci- 
— tusic by Michael Connelly. New military costumes direct from the 
Anny Coutractors, Paris. The horses supplied by Mr. George Sanger. 

Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, 

THE INTRIGUE, 


Doors open at 6.30, Box-otlice open daily. 





x] 
ROYALTY THEATRE 
Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
prprnlsht, at 8.15, THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM, 
‘aa SIMs, 
Bise V “rer Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Ruth Francis, L, Thomas, and 


Stage oe ee fee and Frank Cooper. 
anager, FRANK ROTHSAY. Acti 
Manager, Crucis, baste ng and General Business 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW 


OPEN 


Daily 9 to 7. 


Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 


the superfluous oil extracted, 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. HassaLt, 


**It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
ay 


V. W. Stoppaxt, F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol, 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRAC 


Cuas, A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 





J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. a Ay Trustees of 
hical, Numi le 4 graphical 





the British Museum, Palaeog 
and other learned Societies. 


Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Reynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 





Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including copies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 28}in. by 2lin. Each /.utotype cau be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 
COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s. 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 





O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Truth, Brief News & Opinion, the Furniture Gazette, 

the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 

facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 

PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 

Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 

Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


TEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 


PRINTED by FAST (ROTARY) MACHINERY,—MANAGER, Fleet 
Printing Works, 14, Whitefriars-street, E.C. 


HCOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


, General Manager, W.S. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per eent, Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 











Very low premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives. Half Premium, Non:-Forfeiture, and Endowment Assurances 
granted. 

Prompt settlement of Claims, 

The Society's newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplified form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded on application. 





J, G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary, 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical lorces. 


» A] 
KY RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDEK'S HIRE SYSTEM, 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, und 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 











K MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-zourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 2], 

Morwell-street, W.C. Estabilshed 1862. 
OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER, 

Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 


days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. ‘araxacum aud Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 














DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approve 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 


Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


BEAND & CO’s OWN SAUCE, 
Go UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aud 








porteD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 








: a eae a _ c 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 
SOLE ADDRESS‘— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 
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THE ACADEMY. [May 7, 1881.—No. 470, 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET, Peasant and Painter. Translated from the French 


of ALFRED SENSIER. With numcrous Illustrations. Globe 4to, 16s. 











ART AT HOME SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on English Illustrated 


3o0ks by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


*,* Also a Limrrep Eprrtox, on Large Paper, printed on Hand-made Paper. Demy 8vo. 


MEMORIALS of LORD BEACONSFIELD. Reprinted | THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, 


from the Standard. Crown 8vyo, [Immediately. The Text Revised by > F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
| Peterborough, and F. J. A. HORT, D.D., Hulsean ‘Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of 
MACMILZLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. | Trinity College, Cuasbctdy re, Crown 8v 0, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


uniform volume. 
BLACK, Author of ** A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. By William | | *,* The Introduction and Appendix will very shortly be published in a separate and 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. By 
Sermons, preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By GEORGE SALMON, | G, T. BETTANY, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at Guy’s Hospital Medical School, 


D.D., Chance llor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 18mo, ls. 
Univ ‘ersity of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW PART—XIII. (PLANCHE to RICHTER). KEY to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. 
A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, A.D. By the Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
——o ~~ Gan a ge ving oe b= ——- | 
cuts. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. In3 vols. Vols. I. and IL, 21s. each; 
Parts I. to XILL., 38, 6d. cach. gerne ne “>| MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 259, for MAY. 
Price One Shilling. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By John Venn, M.A., Fellow Contents ov THz Numper. 


and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown | 1. THE PORTRAIT ofa LADY. By Henry Jamzs, Jun, Chapters XXITX.—XX XIV. 
Svo, 2%. 04. 2, MEMORY’S SONG. By A. Matmxson. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. COLLECTED EDITION. Vols. XXVII., XXVIII. | 3. OLD MYTHOLOGY in MODERN POETRY. By Anprew C. Braptey. 


DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. By Charles)! 1s". 


KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown Svo, 6s. 5. SIR DONALD STEWART’S MARCH from KANDAHAR to KABUL. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. By Charles Kingsley, : THE ENGLISH COMMUNITY in LIOWA,. By Rosert Benson. 


. A SHORT PLEA for SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE and for AGRICULTURAL 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. EDUCATION. 








Cwersley Cdttton. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. are now publishing, under the above title, a NEW EDITION of the NOVELS of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

This Edition has been planned to meet the wish expressed by many admirers of Mr. Kingsley for a really beautiful edition of his 
novels. The EVERSLEY EDITION will, therefore, be printed from new type by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, on a paper specially manufactured 
for this work by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. ; the binding will be done by Messrs. James Burn & Co.; and the Publishers hope that the 
mechanical production will be found in ey ery respect worthy of the books themselves. 


The EVERSLEY EDITION will be comprised in ELEVEN VOLUMES, Globe 8vo, and will be published at a uniform price of 
FIVE SILILLINGS per volume. 


A Portrait, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 0“ CHARLES KINGSLEY in his STUDY at EVERSLEY, never before engraved, will 


appear as a Frontispiece in the First Volume. 
The Sooks will be published in the following order :— 


WESTWARD HO!- - : - - . . . 2 vols., 10s. Wow ready. 


TWO YEARS AGO - - - - - + - 2 vols., 10s. June. 
HYPATIA - - - - - - - - - 2 vols., 10s, July. 
YEAST - - - - - - : - - 1 vol., 5s. August. 
ALTON LOCKE =- - - . - - - 2 vols., 10s. September. 


HEREWARD the WAKE - . , - : - 2 vols., 10s. October. 
*..* Subscribers’ Names will be received by all Booksellers. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Srneer. 


————— a - — 
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